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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the fol- 
lowing CLASHICAL 80 SUBJECTS have Geen selected for 
bar rtbe MATH CULATION EXAMINATION in 1343: 
ENOPHON,—The First Book of the Hellenics ; 
ae - The Thirty-first Book. 


rthe Degsee of | of SACHELOR OF ARTS: 


—EU IPL — Th 
In 182: EURIPIDES, The ws Scipionis; The Second 


Le ippic ; The Orations for Ligarius, 
=" 


for Archiz 
In 1843 DEMOSTHENES, —De Coro: 


RGIL,—The Eclogues, a sy first six Books of the 
In 1844:—HERODOTUS, wiki Fourth Book. 
CASAR,—The Civil War, and the Fifth and Sixth 
Books of the Gallic War. 
By order 7 the Senate, 
. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, 5th July, re 


OHN STOCK, Ese. DECEASED.—AIl Per- 

‘ pares standing INDEBTED to the estate of the late JOHN 
STOCK, Esq. of Popcar, Middlesex, are requested immediately 

y the amounts of their respective debts to Mr. Edw 
eng Poplar, or to his account at the London Toint-Stock Bank; 





LADIES’ SCHOOLS.—A CriEkRGyMAN 


receiving PUPILS, wishes to make an EXCHANGE on 
terms of mutual Apply to F. W., at Pocock's 
Library, Bath. 


DUCATION—Terms, Six Guineas per Quarter. 
b MINERVA PoUsE. STAMFORD HILL, Middlesex, 
YOUNG: GENTLEMEN are liberally BOARDED and carefully 
EDUCATED by Mr. S. PRESTON, who has been 25 years en- 
al in the profession, The above-named. charge includes 
rd, Education, Washing, &c., with instruction in the English 
and French Languages; Arithmetic, A Algebra. Geometry, an 
other departments ofthe Mathematics ; the Elements of ‘atural 
and Exeorimental Philosophy, Chemistry and Astronomy ; 
Geography, istery, ring jrawing, Singing, and Gymnastic 
Exercises: on. an in- 
guiry into. the treatment and mode of instruction, are respect- 
School d Jul p Omatbuses from 
the Flower-pot, Bish treet, every half hour. 
CHOOL PREMISES.—To be DISPOSED OF, 
hest-erranged PREMISES in BRIGHTON for a 
8c HOOK. The school and household appointments are perfect, 
will accommodate upwards of thirty Pupils, two Masters, and a 
latron: a large play-ground. The desirable private residence 
attached is appropriate for the Conductors of such an Establish- 
ment, and has a garden, all in a thorough state of repair. Im- 
mediate possession may be had.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
Creasy. Auctioneer, North-street, Brighton. 























andall persons having any CLAIMS on the estate, are req 
ediately to forward the same to Mr. E. Stock, as above. 
ei ely 11, 1842. 
ME. EDWARD STOCK begs to inform the 


ds of his late lamented and i respected Father, that 





he ade “CONTIN NUING the ACADE MY at Poplar, (which 
will RE-OPEN on the 23th Inst. ») on such a system as he trusts 
willsecure their continued suppor 


DUCATION in GERMANY._A PRrores- 
TANT CLERGYMAN, @ native of Saxony, who has been 
inted by the Government Director of an_Institute, +4 
Ceiv VESinto his House a limited number of PUPILS. He 
assisted by Professors and Masters of the first eminence. 
studies include the German, French, and Italian Langua ages the 
tin and Greek Classics, Mathematics, Arithmetic, and ever, 
branch necessary to form the education of youth, The domestic 
prnecments are under the euperintend ence of an English 
the wife of the Director. The highest references given. 
An Enetish Gentleman, yp Returning shortly to Germany, has 
fiered to take charge of pupils. For cards of address, &c. nf, 
sty to Messrs. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; Mr. P. Rolan 
, Berners-street, Oxford-street ; or Messrs. J. 5. Ewer 
a Newgate-street. 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 
EpinsurGu, 9, Mornay PLacr. 
HE NINTH SESSION COMMENCES on 
MONDAY, the 3rd of October next. 
RANCHES TAUGHT IN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
—o ond Componition, wnt Mr. GRaHam. 
. pa 24 En — y= ~ Eee Mr. Granam. 
& Wilting, rithmetic, and Book-\ y7, Trorrer. 
eepin 











tr. Finvay Don. 





Mr. Coarvgs Haraitt. 

7. Drawing and Perspective.....+++ {¢.8 poerees ae. 

a Mathematics, and Lessons on 
Physical Science, including 
Astronomy and the Use of the 
Globes 


eee eseresecereceresees 


Georce Legs, A.M. 


9. French Language and Rientan {Mongiour Dense. 
10. Italian Language and Literature Signor Rampini, 
i. epee ge Literature Dr. Komesr. 

12. Dancing and Calisthenics........ Mrs. Lows. 


LECTURES.—The following Course of Lestases extends overa 
period of Four Years 


1. Natural Philosophy Gnclud- 
ing Astronomy) «-eeee- ms Georce Legs, A.M. 
2. Chemistry ..++.+0+ - ANpREw Fyrs, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
4. Geology ond i Miveraiogy «- Dr. Murr ave F.R.C.S. &c. 
yy = odern History. Mr. Graua 
oreizn Literature an e 
History of the Fine Tne | Dr. Koueer. 
Lady Superintendent, Miss Murray, 46, Moray-place. 
‘rench Governess, Mademoiselle HutiN 
Five Experienced mo for Singing and the Pianoforte are 
rly engaze 
FEES.— For’ the whole Session, sl 
Payable in advance, as foliows, v 
For each of the first Three Quarters 
For the last Quarter of the Session (fo 








0 
ls . 
Pupils =e t attending the whole Session, e each Quarter. 6 0 
For the Use of Instruments for each "Pupil attending 

Mesic, PCT Quarter...ccccccccccccsevcsescecseseessesee O10 6 


easter Days, Ist October, 15th December, Ist March, and 
15th M: 


Each Pupil may attend as many of the Classes as her Parents 
or Guardians may judge proper, and also the Lectures given in 
the Institution. 

Miss Murray, the Lady Superintendent, receives a limited 
number of BOARDERS, who attend the Institution. The 
Young Ladies have the advantage of the instruction of resident 
French and English Governesses. Terms :—Under 12 years of 
age, 40 Guineas; above 12 years of age, 50 Guineas per annum. 

eral private families also receive Y oung Ladies as Boarders. 
Terms 35 Guineas, and upwards, per annum. 

It is strongly recommended to enter Pupils at the commence- 
ment of the Session, when the Classes are formed, that they may 
derive the adv antage of going through the regular course of in- 
struction from the beginning. 

pectuses, containing full  jatermation, when requested, 
sent free to any part of td kingdom. 

All letters to be ad sed to Mr, Lees, the Secretary, or to 


HE RAISING and ASCENDING of WATER 

from Wells, and Channels and other Situations, by its 
own Weight, without ony, other lifting power.—The Inventor 
has made a small model of the Machine, which is to be seen in 
active work, dail p between } he hours of One and Four o'clock, 
by applying to 0. 23, Church-street, Soho-square 
anaes Seatis; but all communications by letter must be 
post pai 





ILKIE STATUE.—At an ADJOURNED 
MEETING of the Committee, held at the Thatched 

House Tavern, St. James's-street, on Saturday, July 2, 

The Right Hon. Sir R. PEEL, Bart. P.M. in the chair, 

it was resolved, 
Thata e be under whose supcrinten- 

dence the statue shalt be executed, and that such committee 

consist of the following members 

Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. 

His Geace the Duke of 
cleu 





Peter Laurie, Esq. 
Viscount Mahon, M.P, 

ion. W. Leslie Melviile. 
= Moses Montefiore. 

W. J. Newton 

Allan Cunningham, Esq ; inoue Phillips. = R.A. 
Peter Cunningham, Esq. Sponge Rogers, 
Henry Hallam, Esq. r M. A. She 
Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P. Tis Grace the “Duhon of Suther- 
Edwin Landseer, . R.A. land. 
Sir Peter Laurie. 


Buc- 





The then ded to select the artist, and at the 
close of the ballot the scrutineers reported the numbers to 
Mr. Joseph, 26; for Mr. Ne mare 13; for i Baily, 9; 
for Mr. Watson, 3; for Mr. Weekes, 2; for Mr. Lough, 0; for 
Mr. Marshall, 0; when the chairman declared the ° ecticn to 
have fallen on ph. 
Committee have great satisfaction in spting that the 
Trustees of the National Gallery have acceded to the request 
e cribers, that the statue be placed in the Inner Hall 
of that Gallery. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Hon. Sec. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM, Assist. Sec. 
Subscriptions (to be advertised) — to be received by 
Sir Peter Laurie, and Peter Laurie sant ‘Treasurers, 7, 
Park-square; Allan ng _ Secretary, and 
Peter Cunningham, Esq. Assist. Secretary, —- “Lower Belgrave- 
place; the Union Bank of Londo , 8, Moorgate-street; 12, 
yli-place ; 4, Pall Mall East; Messrs. Coutts & Co. Strand; 

— "Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smiths, Mansion House-street. 





Zales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S 4 
By Messrs TH = & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, oF on FRIDAY July 22, and four following days (Sunday 
excepte: 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, including many of the 
eatest rarity ; among which will be found, Nash's Mansions of 
éngland in the Olden Time—British Gallery of Contemporary 
Portraits, 2 vols. L. p.—Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire 














































RARE SHELLS. 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at Tha 
Great Room, 38, King ctrect, Covent-garden, on SATURD. 

23rd July, at 12 o'clock. 

HE DUPLICATE SHELLS from a well 

known Collection ; comprising a rich! I 
of the Orange Cowry, several lVacketios of the Cede Null 2 Tenn 
tus. Nobilis, Aurasiacus, Genuanus, and other oe Cones a 
many scarce Helices, Bulimi, Volutes, &c. ; to which is added a 
small parcel of Shells, from South America, in their native state. 
view __On view Friday | and morning of sale, and Catalogues had. 


[THe following romantic and interesting Memoir 
is circulated among the munificent by the friends of 
Madame Asmar, of Bagdad, who has been reduced to poverty 
by the IF relitio ions of her family by the Turkish government 
or ae seugions zeal. Her case is well known to Lord Aber- 
n, the Count St. Aulaire, the Chevalier Bunsen, &c. The 
father of Madame Asinar was the Prince Abdallah Asmar, a 
Christian of Bagdad. of wealth and ky who became > 
noxious to the Government of that place, most probably 
account of his riches, but his religious zeal furnished the the etext. 
He was accused of a desire to overturn the Mabommedan rel rel 
gion, and of having discovered immense hoards of gold under 
the ruins of Nineveh. Upon these allegations he was thrown 
into prison, where a succession of horrid tortures put an end to 
his life. All his family suffered under the same persecuting 
spirit; his brothers fled to Ispahan, where they died. One alone, 
Are hhishop of Diorberkin, remained; be was seized and tied to 
a wild horse, which was driven (0 the desert; this one esca 
death as by a miracle, but he remains in a state of utter destitu- 
tion. The mother died of grief, leaving her daughter Terese 
Asmar, the subject of ~ memoir. This lady, on mthe yp of 
her father, took refuge with the Emir Boschiy, oT Meentie banon. 
But imbued with the same spiritual zeal as her father she 
quitted the Emir’s ‘hospitable roof, and with the wreck of he 
fortunes she proceeded to Rome. 
Paris, where M. Gu 
‘Turkish governinent as an indemnification. With this she cab, 
sisted, and also 4 4 the sale of jewels belonging to her family, 
one subsequently by copying and translating Arabic MSS., but 
& qresuctty increasing weakoess of sight has compelled her to 
inquish this mode of procuring the means of existence. When 
in Paris lately she was int to the late 
whose kind benevolence sug 
being able to serve her at t mes 
clamations from the Turkish government. But alas ! these hopes 
have vanished—she arrived § in town the day after his s melancholy 
end! an en for two months 
which she fears, with tes much foundation, are never to be 
realized, Her friends, nena r her sitaation, ond to save 
her the humiliation, d » to her 
birth and early habits, have reso olved t to place the Case! — 
the humane and beneficent, ‘saatng thes Oe their gene: 
enable her to return to ber native land and end her / ay 54 
peace. The Count St. Aulaire bas kindly certified to the truth 
of the above statements as follows :— 
est avec un vif intérét que je recommande ) Madame Asmar, 
dont Mons. Guizot connoit les malheurs et les droits. 
Londres, 22 Juin, 1842. (Signed) T. AULAIRG, 
Ambassadeur de France. 
And her history is known at the Royal — Society, 
Grafton-street, Bond-street, where Subscri will be recel ¥] 
Her residence is at 21, -street, Portman-square. 
tions will also be received by Coutts & Co. Strand. 


ONCHOLOGY.—Having purchased a consider- 
able portion of the Posie caligction of Sugects, recently 
distributed at auction, I res: ned oe ——a of pur- 
chasers. A sight of the cele rrr m and 
lait, hos anella pulchra, the ae & yHendautaa i ? iid Orbit ke c 
will amply re; ny amateur the trou band 
Reeve, Natura ist, 8 8, King William-street, Strand. _ % 


NHURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEs-stTREET. 

—The whole. qmenat received for  Subecrintion 

Library is n the New Publications, Bri- 

tish and Foreign.—the sale of the Duplicates, after they have 

gone through the Library, being an le remuneration to the 

Propeletor., Countr *, Libraries Supplied with ith Duplicates. 
Terms—The Year, 4i. 4s., 5i. = or lel. 10s. 


EW BOOKS ron PER ee WORKS, 


t to all parts of the uantit from 
Te PUBLIC LIBRARY, LET HANOV 
SQUARE, LOND: Ti a HINTS for the FOR 
TION of READING and BOOK'S CIETIES sent GRaTts 
and POST-FREE on application to co Saunders & Otle 

asa ve. 






































Illustrated, L. p.—Walpole’s Works, 5 vols. L. P. 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 6 vols.—Lysons’ Magna Bri- 
tannia, 6 vols.— agen s’ Environs of London and Supplement, 

5 vols.—Monthly Review, from the commencement in 1749 t 
1833—Edinburgh Review, from the commencement im 1802 to 1835 
Pictorial Shakspeare, 4 vols.—Shakspeare’s Plays, by Johnson 
and Steevens, 10 vols. —Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, 
with Supplement, 8 vols.—Hume and Smollett’s England, 13 vols. 
—Hooke'’s Roman History, 6 vols.—British Essayists, by Chal- 

mers, 45 vols.—Voltaire’s Works, 17 vols. ;, together with a choice 
seiection of Books of Prints; a Circulating Library, comoreies 

odern Novels and Romances by Popular Author: Lot 
of Stationery; also a fine-toned Chamber Barrel LORG AN, with 
all the recent improvements, Sepnet Gothic case, ¢ 
pipes, height 6 ft. 9in., depth 4 . breadth 2 ft. 4 
asmall and valuable Collection of Philosoahical a Scientific 
Instruments, comprising Working Model of a ones Engine, Air 
Pump, Chemical Cabinet, icsoscepes &ce. 

y be viewed, and Catalogue 5 he ad. 
*,* Valuations made of Law Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 


SALE OF VALUABLE ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, 
Messrs. J. C. & 4 STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at heir 
Great King-street, Covent-garden, on DNE: 
pay, 20th te and following day, at 12 for 1 o'clock tom oo 
Lots, 
Al LARGE and VALUABLE CONSIGN- 
MENT of ORCHIDACES.,, just arrived in most beautiful 
condition, and collected from a range of country comprising 
upwards of 300 miles in the neighbourhood of Guatemala, in 
Central America, and consisting principally of the hardy cold 
climated Plants, adapted for the Greenhouse 
May be viewed the $y! prior and mornings of sale, and Cata- 











urray, 





















GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ULL’S E W SYS TEM, 
ND JULY. POST CATALOGUES: 
Describing above Seven Thousand Volumes of the Valuable and 
Interesting Modern Works published to July, and the advan- 
tageous Terms on which Families, Reading Societies and Book 
Clabs are regularly supplied with whatever N Standard 
orks, Magazines, and Reviews they may desire for Perusal 
which are sent in eng quantit coon pout E naiand. Scotland 
and Ireland. Apply for the above t English an¢ 
Foreign Public L ‘brary, 19, Holles-street, 7 from Caven- 
dish-square, London. 


ENRY G. BOHN, Bookseller, of No. 4 and 5, 
YoRK-STRERT, Covert GARDEN, finds it necessary to 
state, that he is not in the least degree connected in business 
with any other establishment of the same name, and that his 
is not the firm advertised af Fetiring. To prevent mistakes, 
Henry G. Boun begs that bis Christian name and address, 
* YorkK-sTREET,” may be ated in favours intended for him. 
His Stock is by much the largest and finest in Europe, and t 
oks all marked at moderate prices. His Guinea Catalogue 

may still be had on the terms constantly advertised. 
YORK-STREET, COVENT GARDE 


OF resis: for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 62, Lincola’s Inn- 
elds. —Inventors and Capitalists are informed, that a hs 
at TUS, containing much useful information as to secu 
BRI TISH 'AND FOREIGN Sf TS, and protection of Dew 
ns and Patterns, may be h ad (sr, gratis) on application to me: 
Alexander Prince, No. 62 Linco n’s Inn-fields, who will be 
happy to advise intending Patentees as to the most economical 

















logues ki had of Messrs. J. C. & S. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garde 


course to pursue, 
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.R. DALTON and the BRITISH ASSOCIA- 


TION.—Copies of the Medal struck in honour of Dr. 
Dalton, and in commemoration of the Meeting in Manchester 
of the British Association, by the the Properetors.o BRADSHAW'’S 
JOURNAL, are on Sale at AMS’, 170, Fleet-street, 
London. A copy of this Meals in vt was presented by the 
Publishers to Dr. Dalton on the 16th of June last, in the presence 
of the Mayor of Manchester and a select number of the Mem- 
bers of the British Association. As a likeness it is pronounced 

rfect, having been reduced from the statue by Caantey. and 
nished from ” 9 ean portraits recently taken ‘opies 
sent by post. extra 


PoORrRalts by the CALOTYPE PROCESS 


stand foremost among the wonders of the present age, 
being somes by the agency of light, during a sitting of a few 
seco Fg the picture ee obtained, any number of the 
spose fsiiuna "ikseosien may be had without farther trouble to 
the sitter. They are indelible. and can be bad only of Mr.Collen, 
29, Somerset-street. Portman-square. Price One Guinea each. 


AGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, under 
the patronage of Her r Majesty and the Nobility, are taken 
daily at the ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther Arc ade, 
Strand, by Mr. CLAUDET’S instantaneous process. The sitting 
eneraily occupies less than one second; in fact, the operation 
is so instantaneous that he can now with facility’ take portraits 
of infants, and even correct likenesses of horses, dogs, and other 
favourite animals. Some of the finest of Her Majesty's horses 
have lately been taken by him with singular fidelity and beauty. 
Mr. Claudet’s portraits are taken with backgrounds representing 
landscapes, interiors of apartments, &c., and are fixe by a pe- 
culiar process which prevents their changing colour or being 
easily rubbed off. 


fo TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS.— 
EDINBURGH and GLASGOW RAILWAY. 

The scenery on this line is of the grandest and most interest- 
ing character, and a more delightful tour cannot be planned at 
this season than from London by steamer to Leith, from thence 
by railway to Glasgow. and then through the Highlands. The 
eee ot start simultaneously from Edinburgh and Glasgow, as 

follow 
Morning— 7,9. and Il. | Afternoon —3, 5, and 7. 

First class elegant coupé carriages run with the Iland3 o'clock 
trains. and with others, if specially required. ‘The coupé holds 
four, but is restricted to three, unless the parties engaging it 
choose to admit a fourth. Fares: First class, 48.3 coupé, 9s. ; 
fourth person, 8s. ; second class, 6s.; third c lass. 4s. arriages 
oe to size, 30s., 20s., and 15s. One borse, 12s. ; three 

itto, 23s 

Sunday trains from each end, half-past 7 morning, half-past 5 
afternoon; carrying each class, and calling at all stations. 
Fares as above 

N.B. Children between 10 ¢ 10 and 14 half-fares ; under 10 free, if 
with a person paying fu 

Stimit NG. aon ney booked to and from Edinburgh and 
Stirling, and to and from Glasgow and Stirling, by the 7, 11, 3, 
and 5 o'clock tr 

Every facility and ‘information will be afforded on application 
at the termini at Edinburgh and Glens OW 

H. G. WRIGHT, Secretary. 














Glasgow, Ist July, 1842. 
y r TOrT TOR oO 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief London Office. 449, West Strand. 
Instituted re and ine orporated by Royal Charter. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. —The Directors have been enabled, 
in consequence of the care exercised in the admission of 

ives. to make additions for the Jast seren years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insured. For example : 
the additions made to Policies of 1000/. each, vary from 1331. 7s. 6d. 
to 148/. 17s. 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it is be- 
lieved, far more favourable to the Assured than any other Com- 

ny has hitherto accomplished, when the LOW RATES of 
Feomions charged by the Corporation are + lly into con- 
sideration. 

A printed Statement, containing full particulars of this large 
Bonus, may be had on applic ation to the Secretar 

The next division of Life Profits will take place i in De cember, 
1846, being an interval of fre years ; and persons entering before 
the ist of August next, will enjoy one year’s additional rating, 
and rank at next division of profits for Ave complete years. 

Forms of Proposals mee be bad at the Oifices, Xo. 449, West 
Strand, and No. 73, King V Ullam-strest, [, ity. 

SMITH, Secretary. 


QCOTTISH (Winows’ Fe oa ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Constituted by Act of Parliament. catabtished 
A.D. 1815, on the principle of MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION, 


ACCUMULATED FU ND. INVESTED, UPW ARDS of}, 160,000, 
ANNUAL REVENUE UPWARDS OF 190,006 
Amount of Capital Fay insured wane = rh a ment of 


FIVE MILLIONS six’ HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 





The Right Hon, hee Parl of Rosebery. 


e- Presidents. 
Lord Francis Egerton Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
The Marquis of T'weeddale The Hon. Lord Moncreilf. 
ru 

Sir James Gibson-Craiz, of Riccarton, Part. 

William Scott Moncrieff, Esq. of Foss: away. 

William Mitchell Innes, Esq. of Parsonsgreen. 

James Balfour, Esq. of Pilrig. 

Edward Loyd, tsq. Banker, Manchester. 

The President, Vice-President, and Trustees, are all connected 

with the Society by Assurances of at least three years’ standing. 


The general principles of this Society are now so almost uani- 
versally known and appreciated, that it is unnecessary to do 


more in this form than to request a perusal of the lately pub- | 


lished Prospectus, from which will be seen the very great addi- 
tion which, during the last few yea as been made to the 
number of members, asthe best prac tie al evidence that can be 
had of the increasing estimation in which it is held by all classes 
of the community ; and as in the present day so much is said of 
the large additions given by Life Offices, aud as each contrasts 
with its own the rate divided by others, it may be well to state 
thus generally, that whilst the Society at last periodical investi- 
gation declared a Bonus addition at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
enoum on the accumulated amount of the original sum assured 
and the previously declared Bonus. that addition was in the case 
of the early Policies upon the origins! sum assured alone at the 
rate of nearly 2} per cent. per annum of retrospective Bonus 
from 1831 to 1533, and upwards of 3 per cent. per annum of con- 
tingent prospective Bonus from 1828 to 1845. 

Every information may be readily obtained, on application to 
the Manager at Edinburgh, or to any of the Society's Agents 
througbout the country. 

Parties wishing to effect Assurances, so as best to-meet any 
particular contingency, or effect any specilic object, will re- 
ceive the requisite information, and have the suitable form of 
proposal transmitted tu them ; ‘and all official commanications 
of this nature are conzidered strictly ¢ eabdent tia 
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REVIEWS 


The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times. 
By R. R. Madden, M.D. 2 vols. Madden 
& Co. 

Ip history were, indeed, “ philosophy teaching 

by examples,” the largeness or the exeguity of 

the scene, its nearness or distance in time and 

Jace, would but slightly affect its value and 
estimation. Lessons of political wisdom may be 
drawn from the res geste of a St. Marino, as 
effectually as from those of the all-absorbing 
republic of Rome; and genius and self-devotion 
should as much commend themselves to reason 
and to the affections, when exerted in some re- 
mote and obscure warfare, as when exhibited at 
a Trafalgar or a Waterloo. Such, however, is 
not the practical effect. With the mass of man- 
kind, history is but a vast picture book, a collec- 
tion of dissolving views, put forth to keep the 
children of a larger growth out of mischief; and 
they are valued in proportion to their gaudy 
colouring, or, at best, for their picturesque effect. 
The imagination has a much larger part than 
the judgment in our historical appreciations ; 
andabstract humanity, unsupported by interests, 
and unbacked by associations, is, what it has so 
well been named, an old almanack. 

What then can be advanced in behalf of the 
volumes we are about to examine, and what 
their claim on public attention? The “ United 
Irishmen” and their story, we shall be told, is an 
episode in a provincial history, which has already 

d from the remembrance of a generation, 

whose mind has been absorbed and whose sen- 
sations have been exhausted by the grander 
spectacle of an European revolution. To this 
class of objectors it were but a bootless labour 
to reply, by pointing to the moral and political 
importance of the tale; to offer it, as the most 
pregnant instance in British story of the misery 
of corruption. It were, perhaps, scarcely less 
idle to declare the tragic interest of the story, a 
drama simple in action, prepared, combined, 
matured, and brought to its catastrophe, in all 
the perfection of Aristotelian poetics; or to 
enumerate the characters of the dramalis per- 
son@, great in passion, prominent in good or in 
evil, and agitated by vast and sudden reverses 
of fortune. Such, however, is the fact: but much 
and frequently as Irish affairs have of late years 
been brought in strong relief before the English 
eye,—frequently as the injuries and the claims 
of Irishmen have been the objects or the pre- 
tences of contending British factions,—the sub- 
ject is as yet more unknown to Englishmen, than 
the circumstances of many of their remotest and 
poorest colonies; nor can one educated man in 
athousand amongst us give a clear and satisfac- 
tory reason for the countless anomalies which 
present themselves in the actual condition of the 
sister country. 

This, however, is not all: it has been well 
and truly observed, that whoever desires to study 
the intimate nature of the English government, 
to discover the manner in which the representa- 
tive system has been worked, by those who have 
made themselves the masters of its powers, must 
look to Ireland for the most demonstrative illus- 
tration. The Irish representation and adminis- 
trative, up to the Union, were a magnified and 
distorted image or reflection of their prototypes 
on this side the water. Power exercised with less 
responsibility, representation on a narrower basis, 
and selfishness Jess controlled by public opinion 
than with us, formed acombination, whose results, 
like the preparations of morbid anatomy, were 
luminous in proportion as they were diseased. 
To Englishmen, it is a matter of no small im- 
port to gather from Irish story the leading fact, 


“in that struggle. 





that a fictitious representation and a govern- 
ment of class interests carried with them the 
seeds of an inevitable and calamitousend. All the 
energies of an uncontrolled and not feeble series 
of Irish administrations applied to consolidating 
and fortifying that system, ended in their utter 
incapacity to continue it in activity. The Union 
with England was politically inevitable; and the 
rebellion which preceded it, even if fomented, as 
is asserted, for the Macchiavellian purpose of 
hurrying on that consequence, was still a demon- 
stration of its necessity. The example is strik- 
ing, and deserves to be meditated beyond the 
sphere of mere Irish interests. 

To the thinking few, then, the story of the 
Trish rebellion, as it is called, is not yet ex- 
hausted, and Dr. Madden's work is not a super- 
fluity in literature. Its nature is thus declared 
towards the close of the first volume :— 

“A full and faithful history of the rebellion yet 
remains to be written. The object of this work is 
to place before the public some of the scattered me- 
morials of it, collected from those who were actors 
The reminiscences of those per- 
sons, it seemed to me, were likely to perish with 
them, had no effort been made, in their latter years, 
to preserve them. Most of these persons were far 
advanced in years—some, indeed, on the verge of 
the grave—and during the last seven years (the period 
of collecting these materials) many of them have 
died. To enter into any lengthened account of the 
sanguinary struggle—of its successive engagements, 
from the 20th of May, 1798, when ‘the rising’ of the 
peasantry commenced in the counties of Kildare and 
Wicklow, to the Sth of September, when the French, 
under Humbert, surrendered at Ballinamuck, would 
be foreign to my purpose. The humbler task re- 
mains to be attempted, of illustrating the events 
referred to in the foregoing pages, by memoirs of 
those persons who took a prominent part in the 
rebellion, or of those whose names are associated 
with it.” 

Coming as Dr. Madden does after so many 
biographers of United Irishmen and their con- 
temporaries, it cannot be expected that much 
novelty remained for even the most industrious 
to glean in relation to the causes which brought 
these men into action. As far as the great out- 
lines of the story of the rebellion are concerned, 
little, if anything indeed, was left to be told. The 
corruption of the Irish parliament, the prostra- 
tion of Irish commerce before the supposed in- 
terests of England, the predominance of English 
ideas in all matters of government, the encamp- 
ment of a handful of English proprietors on the 
soil (the monopolists of wealth and power), and 
the abuse they made of their supremacy, are 
sufficiently understood. The rising importance 
of the Catholic population also, and the influence 
of the American and French revolutions on the 
minds of the dissenting Protestants, are equally 
clear; and the policy of the dominant faction, 
the masters of all the clues of the conspiracy, 
and the possessors of abundant means of crush- 
ing it, who nevertheless suffered events to take 
their course, and finally, by a series of measures, 
comparable only with the war of the Palatinate, 
drove the ignorant and innocent peasantry into 
overt acts of resistance, is well known. Still a 
vast deal of detail, a mass of illustrative anec- 
dote, and of not unimportant fact, was afloat in 
Irish society, and likely to perish, which was 
wanting to clear up doubts ;—and of these Dr. 
Madden has possessed himself, to enrich his nar- 
rative. To the readers disposed to study the 
policy of the Irish government of those days, the 
volumes before us present the additional ad- 
vantage of a clear and succinct narrative of a 
vast many particulars, necessary to be thoroughly 
understood, in order to form a correct notion- of 
the character of the events. Dr. Madden has 
more particularly thrown into strong relief the 
leading circumstance, that as the assertion of 
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national independence was the first link in the 
chain which terminated in the Union, so the 
spirit which was then developed was the same 
which manifested itself in every successive effort 
at resistance. The Volunteers were the parents 
of the first association of United Irishmen. The 
progressive violence of the government ripened 
this association into an armed organization of 
the country; and the same spirit which animated 
these associations still smoulders in the Repeal 
agitation. 

The work commences with an introductory 
sketch of the History of Ireland by another 
hand; which is written with succinct clearness. 
This sketch bears testimony to the truth of Cap- 
tain Rock’s very humorous and spirited Memoirs, 
which, after all its author's subsequent labours 
in the same field, remains the best and most in- 
telligible history of Ireland yet produced. Dr. 
Madden's own pages open with an account of 
the events between 1782 and 1798. ‘To ordinary 
apprehensions, nothing is so extraordinary as the 
little practical advantage which Ireland gained 
by that measure. Dr. Madden, who justly at- 
tributes the subsequent rebellion to the inefti- 
ciency of the disenthralled parliament, as pro- 
perly seeks for the causes of its inutility in the 
neglect of Catholic emancipation and parliamen- 
tary reform :— 

“ The services of the Volunteers are, on the whole, 
greatly exaggerated by our historians; the great 
wonder is, how little substantial good to Ireland was 
etiected by a body which was capable of effecting so 
much. As a military national spectacle, the exhi- 
bition was, indeed, imposing; but it is not merely 
the spectacle of their array, but the admirable order, 
conduct, and discipline of their various corps—not 
for a short season of political excitement, but for a 
period of nearly ten years—that, even at this dis- 
tance of time, are with many a subject of admiration. 
* * But what use did the friends and advocates of 
popular rights make of this powerful association of 
armed citizens, which paralyzed the Irish govern- 
ment, and brought the British ministry to a frame of 
mind very different to that which it hitherto exhibit- 
ed towards Ireland? Why, they wielded this great 
weapon of a nation’s collected strength, to obtain an 
illusory independence, which never could rescue the 
Irish Parliament from the influence of the British 
minister without reform, and which left the Parlia- 
ment as completely in the power of the minister, 
through the medium of his hirelings in that House, 
as it had been before that shadow of parliamentary 
independence had been gained: the only change was 
in the mode of using that influence in the Parlia- 
ment: the material difference was but between an 
open and a secret interference in its concerns. * * 
No great measure of Parliamentary Reform, or Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, was seriously entertained, or 
wrung from a reluctant, but then feeble government. 
The error of the leaders was, in imagining that they 
could retain the confidence of the Catholics, or the 
co-operation of that body, which constituted the great 
bulk of the population, while their convention pub- 
licly decided against their admission to the exercise 
of the elective franchise.” 

This was a fatal mistake; but to make the 
oversight a reproach against the leaders, would 
be to look at events by the lights of retrospection. 
Certain it is that, at that time, public opinion had 
not reached to the height of such a speculation ; 
though nothing can be more clear, at the pre- 
sent day, than that a parliamentary opposition, 
based upon an insufficient system of represen- 
tation, could not long continue formidable. It 
had no deep and pervading sympathies with the 
public, nor the public with it. Every succeeding 
struggle served, therefore, to strengthen a high- 
pressure government: evils were aggravated, 
till all confidence was lost in whatever was 
established; and a pressure from without was 
substituted for the ineffectual resistance of a 
parliamentary party, which had dwindled into 
insignificance. The downfall of the Volunteers 
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and the substitution of the United Irishmen, is 
thus pithily explained by Dr. Madden :— 

“Tt is not inconsistent with truth, though it may 
be with the military glory of this institution of the 
Volunteers, to say that it combined, in one great 
national phalanx, the talent, the intolerance, the 
chivalry, the extravagance, the prodigality, the em- 
barrassment, the republicanism and patriotism, for 
one brief epoch, of all ranks and classes. Here we 
find the ill-assorted names of the Earl of Charlemont 
and the Right Hon. Robert Stewart (Lord Castle- 
reagh)—of John Claudius Beresford and Henry 
Grattan—of Toler and Ponsonby—of Saurin and 
Flood—of Col. Rowley and Major Sandys—of Ire- 
land’s only Duke and Sir Capel Molyneux—of the 
rabid zealot, Dr. Patrick Duigenan, and the Right 
Rev. ultra-liberal, the Bishop of Derry—of Archi- 
bald Hamilton Rowan and Jack Giffard—of the 
red-hot patriot, James’ Napper Tandy, and the 
facetious knight and slippery politician, Sir Jonah 
Barrington—and last, not least in celebrity, of George 
Robert Fitzgerald, of fighting notoriety, and Mr. 
Joseph Pollock, the great advocate of peace and 
order. These incongruous names are found jumbled 
together in the pages of the history of the volunteer 
association. ‘Ihe world never saw an army of such 
heterogeneous materials collected, from all conflicting 
parties, for a patriotic purpose.” 

A perception of the necessity for a union of 
all classes in order to effect any useful reforms, 
was a necessary consequence :— 


“ The idea of gencral union is said to have origi- 
nated with the rebel, Theobald Wolfe Tone; but 
the merit or the demerit of its origin evidently be- 
longed to the Volunteers, whom the King himself, 
and Parliament, session after session, thanked for 
their devoted loyalty. When this meeting took place 
in Dungannon, in which the Irish people were told 
the western world was temptingly holding out a sys- 
tem of equal liberty to mankind, to profit by which 
these Volunteers declared it was necessary to unite 
men in Ireland, of all religious persuasions, for one 
common object,—when this meeting took place, Tone 
was a loyal subject, and Colonel Robert Stewart 
was the chairman of a mecting at which sedition was 
pretty plainly inculcated, in the example held forth 
of the successful struggle for American independence. 
But, in the course of the extraordinary events of this 
world, Tone was sentenced to be hanged, for attempt- 
ing to carry into effect the project implied in the 
example so temptingly held forth, by ‘ uniting men 
of all religious descriptions ;’ and Col. Robert Stewart 
{subsequently Lord Castlereagh), who sanctioned 
with his presence the sedition of the sword-in-hand 
deliberators on reform, became a foremost man in 
those councils which consigned the United Irishmen 
to the gallows.” 

Still it happened that the desire and the plan 
of arising against the English authorities and 
the establishment of an Irish republic, were very 
closely confined to the Protestants of the north. 
The Catholic priests hated and feared the irre- 
ligious example of the French republicans, and 
their flocks (too ignorant and abject to understand 
their position) would have remained tranquil 
spectators of the fray, had they not been driven 
to despair by the persecution of the governing 
powers, and by the military destruction of their 
humble dwellings. ‘This striking fact was clearly 
shown in the Memoir of Holt, published by Mr. 
Crofton Croker, (Athen. No. 532,) and is illus- 
trated by the clearest details of the motives and 
views of all the parties in the work before us. 


The notion of a recurrence to the political 
union of the two countries, seems to have origin- 
ated with the government in 1782, from a 
dread inspired by the prospect of an independent 
parliament; a dread which was converted into a 
certainty, by the conduct of the Irish legislature 
in the affair of the regency. But the Union 
was afterwards rendered more immediately 
necessary by the exhaustion of all disposable 
means of influence, by the rapacity and the in- 
tolerance of those who had undertaken to 
manage for the English minister, The idea 





having been adopted by Pitt, Dr. Madden en- 
deavours to make it appear that the rebellion 
was fomented and brought to a head, as a satis- 
factory demonstration of the necessity of the 
measure. - In the accusation there may be some 
truth. It is possible that Mr. Pitt might have 
no objection to obtain a sufficient reason for unit- 
ing the two kingdoms, to present to the British 
Parliament; and therefore might have listened 
with complacency to the plausible politics of the 
Irish administration. But the plan of drawing 
the rebellion to a head, and so of crushing for 
ever the national party, may more reasonably be 
assigned to the fears of those who saw in Irish 
independence the overthrow of their monopoly 
of ascendency. Motives so powerful can alone 
explain the adoption of so detestable a course. 
The fact is constant; but we are unwilling to 
believe it the result of a deliberate volition of 
a British minister, influenced only by the sole 
desire to hurry on a political measure. 


In the following passages Dr. Madden sets 
forth what he believes to have been the object 
of the party :— 


“Tt is generally supposed that the Orangemen in 
the north were animated by a blind, indiscriminate 
fury against the people, solely on account of their 
religion. ‘This is not a fair statement, and whoever 


inquires into the history of these times will find it is | 


not true. These men were impelled, as their de- 
scendants are, by a simple desire to get possession of 
property belonging to people who had not the power 
to protect it, and to give their rapacity the colour of 
a zeal for the interests of their own religion. It is 
doing the Ascendency party a great injustice, to sup- 
pose that their animosity to their Roman Catholic 
countrymen arose from a spirit of fanaticism, or of 
mistaken enthusiasm in their religious sentiments. 
The plan of converting souls by converting the soil 
of the old inhabitants of a country to the use of the 
new settler, is of an ancient date. * * The penal 
code was framed for the protection of confiscated 
property ; and the assumed hostility to the religion 
of the people who were dispossessed, was only a 
practice in accordance with the purport and pretence 
of the iniquitous statutes, which had already legalized 
three general confiscations within a period of 200 
years. This legalized system of rapine and proscrip- 
tion has been productive of evils which still are felt, 
and those who, along with the lands of the proscribed 
people, obtained all the political privileges that were 
thought essential to the security of their new posses- 
sions, would have been more just than the generality 
of mankind, if, having power to protect the spoils 
they had obtained, or were encouraged to expect, 
they had not abused their privileges, and did not see 
in every extension of the people’s liberties, another 
encroachment on the limits, now daily narrow- 
ing, of their power, property, and political pre- 
eminence.” ‘ 

The progress of Dr. Madden’s narrative of 
the origin and decline of the United Irishmen, 
exposes the dreadful tale of a systematic employ- 
ment of instigators and spies. This brings us 
into contact with an old acquaintance, Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds, the well-known informer, 
whose appearance as a London juryman once 
excited so powerfully the indignation of the 
public. In our review of the biography of this 
hero, by his son, (Athen. No. 582,) we com- 
mented at length on the improbability of that 
gentleman’s display of his father’s motives, and 
of their common denial of pecuniary corrup- 
tion. Our doubts on this subject have been 
more than justified by Dr. Madden’s discoveries, 
who has obtained and published ‘ An account of 
secret service money applied in detecting trea- 
sonable discoveries, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Civil List Act of 1793,’ On the strength 
of this document he is enabled to give the fol- 
lowing items of the cost of this man’s, Rey- 
nolds’s, unpurchased testimony. ‘The value of 
the disclosure is too great and too various to 
permit its being here passed in silence :— 





* 1798, Sept. 29, Mr. T. Reynolds received £1099 
B ov. 16, Ditto ditto , 
1799, Jan. 19, Ditto ditto . 1009 
» Mar. 4, Ditto ditto . 109 
—‘to complete 5000/.’—And, moreover, on the 14th 
of June, 1799, Mr. Reynolds received his annuity of 
10002. ‘in full to the 25th of March, 1799 ;° from 
which period till his death, the 18th of August, 183g 
his pension continued to be paid to him. The amount 
of that pension was 1000/. Irish, or 9202. British: he 
received it for a term of thirty-seven years, 
“The gross amount for the above period, at 
920/. per annum, is ‘ . ° 
Gratuity before the trials of Bond, M‘Cann, 
and Byrne . ° ° ° . 
Gratuities between Sept. 1798, and March 4, 
1799. ° . ° ° . 
Consulship at Lisbon, four years at 14007. 
perannum . ° ° ° . 
Consulship at Iceland, two years at 3001. 
per annum ° ° ° ° 600 


£34,040 


£45,740 
“ This enormous sum of 45,7401, the ‘disinterested 
friend of his country’ received ; and as the pension 
on the Irish civil list reverts to his widow and to his 
two sons, who are now in the prime of life, it is by 
no means improbable that one of the parties may 
survive the person to whom it was originally granted 
some five-and-twenty or thirty years ; and if so, the 
people of Great Britain will have the further grati- 
fication of paying another sum of twenty or five-and. 
twenty thousand pounds more, for the credit of Lord 
Castlereagh’s government in Ireland, (nominally of 
Lord Camden’s,) and as a tribute of respect to the 
memory and worth of Mr. Thomas Reynolds.” 


To this general exposure is appended one of 
a more particular —— which we cannot resist 
noticing. Among the reasons given by the 
younger Reynolds tending to refute the popular 
version of his father’s infamy, and to prove that 
he did not betray Lord Edward Fitzgerald, it is 
stated, that so great was his affection for that 
nobleman, that he twice advanced him money 
to effect his escape; and also gave him pistols 
and ammunition for his protection. From the 
whole circumstances of the case, it is clear that 
the Irish government wished to drive Lord Ed- 
ward out of the country rather than to take his 
life, and that Reynolds was the agent employed 
in that matter. Speaking of Lord Clare, Dr. 
Madden says— 

“Mr. Moore has recorded a trait of his character, 
in reference to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which shews 
his nature to have been intended for better things, 
than his political course would lead one to expect of 
him. A few days previously to the arrests at Bond’, 
he said to Mr. Ogilvie, ‘for God's sake get that 
Young man out of the way, the ports shall be open to 

im.’ ” 

The two sums of 50/. each, given in gold to 
Lord Edward, when gold was more than scarce, 
were, in all likelihood, part of 500/. paid to 
Reynolds in the first instance, by under-secretary 
Cooke, and given to Lord Edward with the de 
sign of facilitating his escape; but of the pistols 
the “account of secret service money” leavesno 
doubt :— 

“Mr. Reynolds having deprived himself of his 
pistols, on the 15th of March, the act was considered 
by him, and at a later period it would seem, was 
recognized by government, as one done for the public 
service, for these pistols were replaced by Major Sir, 
and the bill for the case purchased on this occasion, 
by the Major for his friend, was duly presented to 
Mr. Cooke, and the subsequent payment of it was 
not forgotten. 

“1798, July 26, Major Sirr, for pistols, 

for Mr. Reynolds . . . £9 2 0° 

Some apology may, perhaps, be due to our 
readers, for thus entering upon the question of 
Mr. Reynolds's reputation, a matter of no value 
to the public at the present day. But if the 
extract from which we have quoted throws 4 
light on the paid informer, he also, in tum, 
throws a light upon the extract, This is a de 
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cument of great interest and curiosity, an ample 
+stification of the most odious imputation fixed 
n the government of those days; but while 
it dashes to the earth Reynolds’s pretensions to 
disinterested generosity, it likewise exposes an 
extravagant lavishing of money in other quar- 
ters;—for what services, Mr. Reynolds’s history 
affords a sufficient exponent. One point alone 
now remains clouded and obscure ; namely, the 
means which enabled this man to extort so dis- 
rtionate a reward for what he was known 
tohave done. Lord Castlereagh, reckless as he 
may have been in his waste of public money, 
could hardly have been the dupe of Reynolds’s 
representations of loss. Why then have paid 
him such sums? Why have placed him in ho- 
nourable stations of public service? Why have 
stood godfather for his respectability? This is, 
and probably will always remain, a mystery. Dr. 
Madden does not state by what means he ob- 
tained his document; nor are we certain that 
it has not been published before; théugh it does 
not seem likely that had either of the Reynoldses 
been aware of its existence, they would have 
ventured on the tale they put forth. Of the au- 
thority of the paper there can be little doubt. 
It carries with it ample internal evidence of its 
trath. 

The great mass of materials collected in these 
volumes are chiefly of an anecdotic character. 
But the details of this fatal conspiracy are of so 
melancholy a nature, that it is difficult to select 
such as will prove acceptable to our readers; 
nor can they easily be abstracted from the nar- 
rative. Apropos to the trial of the Sheares’s, is 
acurious instance recorded of the way in which 
ascintilla of truth may give rise to a mass of 
substantial falsehood. It relates to Lord Chief 
Justice Carleton :— 

“I have already adverted to Lord Carleton, the 
chief justice of the common pleas, who presided at 
the trial of the Sheares, being the townsman and one 
of rthe most intimate friends of their father. A very 
er oneous impression had gone abroad, at the period 
of their trial—that his lordship had been left the 
guardian of his friend’s children, and this belicf pre- 
vails to the present day. The error with regard to 
Lord Carleton, there is reason to believe, had much 
to do with the death of that excellent nobleman Lord 
Kilwarden, in 1803. * * When his lordship’s car- 
riage was stopped in Thomas-street, on that fatal 
evening, on being surrounded by the insurgents, he 
was recognized by the individual I have alluded to ; 
the general impression was, that the equipage was 
that of the commander-in-chief. The name of the 
latter, it is said, reached his lordship’s ears, and he 
thought, his own name (and well might he have 
thought so!) was one which the people had a right to 
tespect—for he cried out to his assailants, ‘ Kilwarden, 
the chief justice !* At that moment he received the 
first pike-wound, from the hand of the ruffian who 
had recognized him, But the words ‘chief justice,’ 
were those only which were caught by the multitude, 
and they believed that the person who had fallen into 
their power, was Lord Carleton, the chief justice of 
the common pleas. * * On examining the will of the 
father of Henry and John Sheares, at the Prerogative 
Court, Dublin, I found no mention whatever made of 
Lord Carleton; but the care of his children was 
committed to the kindnessof ‘his dear friend, Richard, 
Earlof Shannon’—and the particular charge entrusted 
to him was, to see that unanimity and affection always 
Prevailed amongst them. How, then, could those 
even intimately acquainted with the sons, confound 
Lord Carleton with the Earl of Shannon ? ‘ Richard 
Boyle, Earl of Shannon, was created Baron Carleton 
in England, in 1786.’ There can be little doubt but 
that, in the strange confusion of names and titles, 
Which sometimes get jumbled together in Irish 
Benealogies, the Irish chief justice, Lord Carleton, 
Was confounded with the Earl of Shannon, Baron 
Carleton, of the English peerage.” 

In concluding, we may observe, that as the 
Itish rebellion was not an isolated fact uncon- 
nected with political antecedents, so it cannot be 





regarded as unproductive of future consequences. 
The causes of discontent which provoked that 
outbreak, though partially removed by law, still, 
we fear, survive in the manner in which that 
law is administered ; nor is it credible that the 
vast and wide-spreading organization of the 
United Irishmen was so completely broken, as to 
leave no traces behind it. Many of its detached 
links, not improbably, still subsist, and are applied 
to a resistance to agrarian oppression, of which 
such dreadful results occasionally are exhibited 
to fright the isle from its propriety. Evidences 
of a general intelligence among the peasantry, 
for the purposes of revenge (that wild justice of 
the hopeless), again and again exhibit them- 
selves; and the same truth is evinced in the 
difficulty with which the offenders are traced 
and brought to justice: the spirit of conspiracy 
has descended from the higher to the lower 
classes. 








Popular Tales of the Ancient Britons—[Contes Popu- 
laires des Anciens Bretons]. By M. de la Ville- 
marqué. Paris, Coquebert. 

Popular Songs of Brittany—[Barzas Breiz]. By 
M. de la Villemarqué. Paris, Delloye. 


Tne first of these very curious and interesting works, 
by one of the most diligent and enlightened of the 
authors of France, has just issued from the press, and 
must be welcomed by all lovers of ancient lore, both 
in his own country and in England and Wales, which 
latter principality it especially concerns. M. de la 
Villemarqué, a native Breton, and an enthusiastic 
lover of the place of his birth, has spared no pains or 
trouble in his labour of love to render the songs and 
stories of Brittany known in France. We had occa- 
sion to notice, some little time ago, the work of Lady 
Charlotte Guest on the subject of the romances, as 
well as Miss Costello’s versions of the Breton ballads ; 
some of the latter were also rendered, lately, by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, and attention has 
been gradually drawn to these interesting relics, which 
cannot fail to please and amuse even those who are 
careless on antiquarian subjects. Our neighbours, 
amongst whom a higher order of literature is appre- 
ciated, and by whose government men of genius are 
encouraged, are constantly bringing out works of 
similar kind which may shame our too great fondness 
for ephemeral reading, and our avidity for mere gossip. 

Kings, nobles, and clergy, as M. de la Villemar- 
qué observes, have their history—justice has been 
done to the middle classes—the people alone have 
been forgotten ; but in their popular songs and stories 
much can be learnt of manners and customs which 
may be sought for in vain elsewhere. 

In the ‘ Popular Songs of the Bretons,’ the enthu- 
siastic author of these volumes has saved from obli- 
vion some of the most charming and pathetic ballads 
which have ever appeared before the public, scarcely 
excepting those exquisite Scottish lays, to which 
they bear much resemblance. M. de la Villemarqué 
is peculiarly happy in his manner of rendering the 
simple and unadorned, but poetical, poems, to which 
he gives all his powers,—and they are distinguished, 
for he is essentially a poct, like the bards whose works 
he translates. In reading his beautiful versions we 
cannot but feel that the spirit of the original breathes 
through them ; and we are more pleased that he has 
chosen measured prose as his vehicle, as, at least to 
English notions, modern French rhyme is destructive 
to poetry. 

‘That whetstone of the teeth, monotony in wire,” 
would go far to make even the Breton ballads unen- 
durable, as the Poet appears himself to think, by 
only giving a few metrical specimens at the end of 
his volumes, in small type. mn 

Amongst many which might be cited, we limit our- 
selves to the following specimens, selected at hazard. 
We cannot but think, that the whole collected and 
offered to the English reader in an English dress, 
would be acceptable, and a worthy companion to the 
Spanish Ballads of Mr. Lockhart :— 

“ Song of the Souls. 

“ The ‘ black month’ of November is that set apart 
by the Catholic church in which to remember and 
pray for the dead. In Brittany it is held in solemn 
yeneration, and its ordinances strictly observed, On 





the eve of All Saints crowds assemble in the church- 
yards to kneel uncovered on the wet grass beside the 
tombs of departed relatives, and to fill the hollow of 
their tombstones with holy water, or, according to the 
custom of the locality, offer oblations of milk. The 
church prayers cease not, the bells continue to sound 
all night, long and frequently ; when vespers are ended, 
the rector, followed by all his clergy, make the circuit 
of the cemetery in procession, blessing every tomb as 
they pass. At every house on this night the cloth 
remains on the table, and the supper is not cleared 
away, for the souls are supposed to come and take 
their share ; care is taken, also, that the fire should re- 
main burning, as they repair to it to warm themselves 
as when they were living. When the inhabitants of 
the different houses are on the point of retiring to 
rest, having left all ready for their awful guests, 
mournful cries, mingled with the wailing of the wind, 
are heard, these proceed from the souls, who borrow 
the voices of the poor of the parish to demand prayers. 
Blessings, in the sacred name, 
Wait on all within this home; 


We your pray’rs as guerdon claim, 
From the world of shades we come. 


When death knocks, all shrink withfevr, 
Trembling as his step they hear: 

When his hand prepares the tomb 

Who shall dare to say for whom ?— 


But ye need not start in dread. 
Though ye hear us at your door : 

For our steps by Heay'n are led; 
If ye sleep, oh! sleep no more! 


Wake, good Christians, wake and rise, 
Allawake, both great and small, 
In your breast if pity lies 
Listen to our piteous call. 
In the name of God we say, 
Rise to help us—rise and pray! 
Brothers, friends, and parents dear, 
We are lost unless you hear! 


Those we cherished long ago 

Cease our absence to deplore ; 
Those we loved forget us now, 

And our place is miss'd no more! 
Children ! soft your beds are made, 

We, your parents, know no rest; 
Calm and warm while you are laid 

We are toss’d in flames unblest ! 
Pride and wealth the world may awe, 

What are they, when all is past, , 
But five planks, a heap of straw, 

And a winding sheet at last, 
With some clay upon us thrown, 
These, alas! are ours alone! 


And our souls !—what pains they know 
Fire above us and around, 

O’er our heads, our feet below, 
By our sins in anguish bound. 

Once we had a host of friends, 

Now no joy on us attends— 

We are dead and all forgot, 

And our kindred know us not; 

Can ye bear to see us thus! 

Pray for us! oh, pray for us!” 

The next is a poem of another sort, for there is no 
want of comic feeling amongst the Bretons, though 
the general character of theircom positions ismournful. 

The millers and tailors in Brittany are always 
sworn enemies ; they are rival poets, and make their 
poetical gifts a vehicle to convey their adverse senti- 
ments ; a war of wit is constantly going on between 
them. The following ballad is one of the oldest known ; 
it dates about 1420. : 

Pontaro is a charming rural retreat half lost ina 
bower of alders and willows at the bottom of a valley 
in the confines of the parish of Bannalek, in Basse- 
Cornouaille :— 

The Miller of Pontare. 
At Bannalek is a Pardon* gay. 
Chorus. And my mill turns round ! 
Diga, diga, da! 
But there they steal young maids away, 
Chorus. And pe age is ground, 
iga, diga, da! 
There may be seen young gallants brave, 
On horses richly dight ; 
Feathers in their bonnets wave, 
The maidens to delight. 
The little hunchback, Guilla-wick, 
Is in sore trouble and pain, — 
For he has lost his pretty Fantik, 
And secks for her in vain ! 
‘Oh, little tailor, be of cheer, 
She is not lost, your Fantik dear, 
With the young Baron I saw her go, 
Down to the Mill of Pontaro.” 
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wick : 
**Oh miller, miller, dost thou hear? 
Bring me back my Fantik dear.” 


**T saw but once your pretty Fanchon 
To the Baron’s mill repair, 
And there she stood near the bridge alone, 
With a rose in her bosom fair: 
Her coif was white as the snow on the lea, 
And that coif was not given to her by thee. 
A velvet boddice of black she wore, 
Trimm’'d with silver, bright and new, 
And her soft round arm a basket bore, 
Fill'd with fruit of golden hue. 
And there were flow’rs the fruit between, 
Fine flow'rs, good tailor, they were I ween. 
They came from the manor garden gay ; 
And she caroll'd blithe asa bird in May, 
As she looked in the river her face to see, 
And, sooth, it was fair as face might be. 


The words she sung—I hear them still— 
** Would I were the Miller's wife so free! 
Would I were the mistress of yonder mill, 
The young Baron’s mill is the home for me!” 
Guilla-wick : 
‘Oh, miller, miller, mock no more, 
But my pretty Fantik straight restore !” 
Miller : 
‘Five hundred crowns if to me you paid, 
You should not have the beauteous maid : 
You should not have your Fanchon gay, 
For she at the Baron’s mill shall stay: 
My ring on her finger I placed to-day! 
The Baron of Hevin has pass’d his word, 
And he is a brave and a loyal! lord.” 
Oh, the miiller’s men they sing so clear, 
And they whistle merrily, 
—*‘* Good cakes and butter are hearty cheer, 
When the board is fill’d so high. 
Oh, butter is plenty and many a cake: 
And we, from each sack,t a morsel may take. 
And the pretty maidens dance so gay 
On the gallant miller’s wedding-day.” 

In 1838, M. de la Villemarqué was commissioned 
by the Minister of Public Instruction in France to 
visit Wales on the occasion of the grand féte given 
by the ancient Britons to their brethren of Armorica, 
He attended the Eistedvod (or, as he spells the word, 
Eistezvod, deceived by the difficulty to a foreigner 
of pronouncing the Welsh d like th), and gives an 
animated description of that interesting meeting, 
which in these common-place days stands apart as a 
well-preserved relic of early times in all its freshness 
and truth. Sir Charles Morgan Ivor ab (it should 
be ap) Ivor, presided, and the enthusiastic meeting 
of the bards of two nations, of common origin but 
long separated, is recounted in glowing terms, and a 
vivid picture given of the delight which the Welsh 
experienced when they found they were able to 
comprehend the song poured forth in the ancient 
language of Armorica by the author. Instead of the 
Stone of Remembrance, which it was the custom of 
the ancient British to erect on the spot where they 
had held their grand synods of fraternity and union ; 
it was agreed between the patriotic lady, whose 
labours have already been given to the public, and 
her Breton associate, that the publication of the 
ancient stories of the country, both in France and 
England, should be the appropriate memorial of the 
pleasing occasion. 

The work opens with an essay on the origin of the 
Chivalric Epics of the Round Table. M. de la 
Villemarqué observes :— 

“The Epic poetry of France in the Middle Ages 
had three themes, the Ancients, the French, and the 
Bretons. They knew no other, and proclaim that 
fact in the words of Guiteclin de Saissoigne :— 

Ne sont que trois matiére 4 nul homme entendant ; 

De France, de Bretaigne, et de Rome la grand. 
Alexander, Charlemagne, and Arthur are their three 
heroes. The origin of the two first has been agreed 
upon; but on that of the last, learned men of all 
countries have disputed, and it yet remains uncertain 
whether the romances of Arthur are traditions, drawn 
from the recollections of the people, or whether they 
are pure fictions.” 

To facilitate this decision, M. de la Villemarqué 
has endeavoured to simplify the question as much as 
possible, and places his histories in classes: the result 
of his labours he conceives will be the general ac- 
knowledgment that the whole of the Epics of the 
Round Table, French and foreign, had their source 
in the traditional legends of Brittany. Whether 
his arguments are convincing or not, his work is not 





+ This alludes to the privilege possessed by the millers of 
taking a portion of the corn giyen them to grind, 


the less agreeable, his learning not the less accept- 
able, and his enthusiasm not the less infectious. 

We give a curious passage, hitherto unknown, 
respecting that frail and haughty beauty, Queen 
Gwennivar, or Geniévre, whom “all bards agree in 
describing as proud in her childhood, and prouder 
still in mature age. A poet of the tenth century has 
preserved a contention between her and her husband 
in a remarkable dialogue, in which the Queen takes 
upon herself to rally and contradict her lord at every 
word.” 

The great hero, it must be confessed, appears in 
the character of a boaster on the occasion, and it was, 
probably, to repress his vanity that his lady exerted 
her powers of derision. 

“ Arthur. My horse is black, and he bears me 
well; he shrinks not at the water, and he flies before 
no man. 

“ Gwennivar. My horse is gray, of the colour of the 
leaf. May the braggart be eternally despised! his 
discourse charms himself alone. Who is he that rides 
where he lists, and advances at the head of armies? 
A warrior whom none can conquer: Kay the tall, 
son of Seuni. 

“ Arthur. I ride where and when I please, and 
urge on my courser by the shore when the tide is ris- 
ing*: it would give me but little trouble to vanquish 
Kay. 

* Gwennivar. Wold, young man, it is strange that 
you should speak in such a manner: unless you are 
better than you seem, you could not vanquish Kay, 
even with the aid of a hundred warriors like yourself. 

“ Arthur. Gwennivar of the charming counten- 
ance,do not despise me: although Iam little, I will 
conquer a hundred warriors with my single hand. 

“ Gwennivar. Young man of the blackened habit, 
when I look attentively on your features, it appears 
to me as if I had seen you before somewhere. 

“ Arthur. Gwennivar, of the soft sweet eyes, tell 
me, if you know, where you have seen me. 

“ Gwennivar. I have seen in the country of Dif- 
naint, a man of middle size, seated at a table, called 
by his name, Arthur’s Table, distributing wine to 
his assembled companions. 

“* Arthur. Gwennivar, of the charming word, the 
lips of woman, through raillery, disclose the truth : 
it is so; you saw me there for the first time.” 

The romance of Owenn, or the Lady of the 
Fountain, is full of the wild imagination of its period ; 
and, whether of Breton or Welsh origin, is a specimen 
worthy of admiration. The manners of the age of 
King Arthur are quaintly set forth in the first part. 
The party is assembled at Caerleon, once the capital 
of the country of the Silures, now Monmouthshire, a 
pretty little village, where the peasants still point 
out with pride the remains of a Roman amphitheatre, 
called by them “ King Arthur’s Round Table :” some 
remains still exist of antique walls of ten feet thick, 
but perhaps the most pleasing piece of antiquity is 
to be observed in the custom of strewing roses on the 
graves of friends, an observance similar to that in 
Brittany at the present day. 

* The Emperor Arthur was at Kerléon, on the Osk. 

“ Now, one day he was seated in his chamber, and 
with him were Owenn, son of Urien, and Kenon, son 
of Kledno, and Kay, son of Kener, and Gwennivar 
and her women, working with the needle near the 
window. 

“ And it could not be said that there was a porter at 
the palace of Arthur, for there was none. Glewlwyd, 
the warrior of the large hand, held the office; it was 
he who introduced guests and strangers, who received 
them with honour, informed them of the usages and 
customs of the court, and ushered in whoever desired 
to be admitted to the saloon or the chamber, and 
whoever asked hospitality. 

“Now the Emperor Arthur was seated in the 
middle of the room, in an arm chair of green rushes 
ona carpet of yellow cloth, and he leant on a cushion 
ofred satin, and he said— 

“* Tf you will not mock me, lords, I shall take a nap 
until the hour of repast, and you can relate stories, 
and let Kay serve you with a jug of hydromel and 
some meat.’ 

“ And the Emperor went to sleep. 

“And Kenon, son of Kledo, asked Kay for that 
which Arthur had promised. I would rather first, 





* As Arthur alludes to the Severn, whose waves rising are 





dangerous, the feat is greater than, at first, it appears. 





said Kay (who is of a remarkably sharp sareasij, 
turn), hear some of those fine sturies which he 
announced. Begin by obeying the orders of 
replied Kenon, and you shall hear afterwards one of 
the finest histories that we know. Kay then repaired 
to the kitchen and the cellar, and returned with, 
jug of hydromel, and a golden cup, and a handful of 
little spits of roast meat, (kabobs, apparently), 

“They began to eat the meatand drink the hydrome, 

“ Now, said Kay, relate meastory. Kenon, said 
Owenn, relate a story to Kay. 

* You are older than I, replied Kenon; you telj 
stories better than I do, and have seen more extra. 
ordinary things; pray relate one yourself to Kay, 

“Come, begin, returned Owenn, and tell us the most 
marvellous you can recollect. 

“ Well, I begin then, said Kenon. 

Story. 

“My mother and father had no child but me, 
and I was full of ambition and boldness. I though 
there was nothing in the world above my strength; 
and, having accomplished ali the difficulties that 
offered in my own country, I made my preparations, 
and departed for desert countries and distant lands, 
After having wandered about for some time, I arrived 
at the most beautiful valley in the world, filled with 
trees, all of the same height, through which flowed a 
river, bordered by a pathway. I followed this path. 
way till mid-day, and I was still following it, when 
evening fell, and then I entered a wide plain, at the 
extremity of which wasa handsome castle, surround. 
ed by a moat. There I saw two youths, with fair 
hair floating in the breeze, each of whom had a cap, 
ornamented with gold, and was dressed in a tunic of 
yellow satin, their sandals were fastened on their feet 
hy a golden buckle, and they held in their hands 
ivory bows, the cords of which were of the nerves of 
the deer. Their arrows were of whalebone, adorned 
with peacocks’ feathers, and gilt at the ends; and 
they had daggers, with golden ornaments, and the 
handles of whalebone, which they amused themselves 
by throwing. Near them stood a man, with flowing 
fair hair, in the prime of life, whose beard was newly 
shaven, and who was dressed in a tunic and mantle 
of yellow satin trimmed with gold fringe; his feet 
were covered with shoes of different coloured leather, 
fastened by two golden bosses.. As soon as I say 
him, I advanced and saluted him; but he was s% 
polite, that he was beforehand with me, and conduct. 
ed me to the castle. 

“* Now there was but one saloon occupied, and in 
this were twenty-four young girls, who were em- 
broidering satin in the recess of the window; and | 
assure you, Kay, that the plainest of these was hand- 
somer than the most beautiful damsel you have ever 
seen in the island of Britain, and the least graceful 
was more graceful than Gwennivar, the wife of 
Arthur, when she appears ornamented with all her 
charms at mass, at Christmass or Easter. 

“ They rose at my approach: six of them took my 
horse, and disarmed me ; six others took my armour, 
and cleansed it in a basin, until it was perfectly 
bright ; and six others placed a napkin on a table, 
and prepared a repast; the six last took away my 
soiled habiliments, and gave me others—that is to 
say, a shirt and drawers of fine cloth, a tunic, a 
jacket (cotte), and a mantle of yellow satin trimmed 
with a broad gold fringe: they then brought large 
round carpets, and cushions covered with fine red 
cloth, which they spread round and beneath me,and 
I seated myself. 

“Then the six damsels who had taken my hors, 
unharnessed him as readily as if they had been the 
best squires of the island of Britain ; after which they 
brought silver ewers to wash in, and napkins of cloth, 
some green and some white, and I washed. ; 

“ Presently my host seated himself at table, with 
me by his side, and all the women round me, except 
those who waited on us. The table was of silver, and 
the cover of linen cloth, and not one of the dishes on 
the table but was of gold, silver, or buffalo’s horn(') 
The dinner came, and of a truth, Kay, I saw there 
no sort of meat or liquor I had ever beheld before, 
but nowhere in my life did I behold a service better 
arranged. 

“Till towards the middle of the repast, neither my 
host nor any of the damsels addressed a word to me; 
and when my host perceived that it would be more 
agreeable to me to talk than to eat, he demanded of 
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ge who I was. I expressed to him my pleasure at 
sng some one to speak to, and to find that it was 


pot forbidden to speak in his castle. * My lord,’ said 
‘we should sooner have addressed you, had we 
not feared to interrupt your repast ; but now, let us 


Orthos informed him who I was, and the object of 
my journey, which I told him was to discover if any 
one could conquer me, or if I was destined to over- 
throw everybody. My host looked at me, and smiled, 
yhile he said: If I did not fear to injure you, I 
could guide you to the person you seek.’ 

“These words agitated me so much, that he con- 
tinued :—If you prefer annoyance to amusement, 
ou may be satisfied. You have but to sleep here 
to-night, and to rise early to-morrow morning, and 
take the road above the valley till you come to the 
wood from which you came here; a little way in the 
wood you will find a path to the right, follow this till 
you reach a large shady glade, in the midst of which 
risesa hill, where, on the summit, you will perceive 


atall black man, double the height of other men: he | 


has only one foot, and one eye in the centre of his 
forehead. He is not handsome; on the contrary, he 
isremarkably ugly. He bears an iron club, which no 
two ordinary men could lift. He is the guardian of 
the wood ; you will see a thousand wild beasts feed- 
ing by his side: ask him the way out of the glade, and 
he will teach you the road to what you seek.’ 

“The night seemed very long to me, and by day- 
break Iroseand dressed myself. I straightway mounted 
my horse, and set out, nor did I stop till I had reached 
the glade he named. When I arrived there, I was 
amazed at the sight of the wild beasts, for there were 
three times as many as my host had spoken of. The 
black man was seated on the top of the hill, but he 
appeared to me much taller than I had imagined, and 
his club, which it was represented to me that two 
men could not lift, was certainly, Kay, more than 
enough for four, and he held it in his hand. I asked 
of him what power he had over those beasts. 

“*T will show you, Jittle man*, said he. He then 
took his mace and gave a violent blow to a stag, who 
burst out braying with a loud voice. Immediately 
as great a crowd of animals as there are stars in the 
sky collected together, so that I could hardly find 
room in the glade amongst them: there were there 
serpents, and dragons, and all sorts of reptiles. He 
looked at them, and then ordered them to go and 
graze; they accordingly bent their heads, and did 
him homage, as vassals to their sovereign. 

“* You see, little man,’ said he, ‘what is my power 
over these animals.’ 

“I asked him my way, to which he replied, rudely, 
by inquiring my business; I told him, and he replied : 

“*Take the road at the end of the glade, and climb 
that wooded hill to the top where you will find an 
open space, a kind of long valley, in the midst of 
which isa great tree whose branches are greener than 
the greenest fir, and near this is a fountain whose 
borders are marble, where, attached to a chain of 
silver is a silver basin, so chained that it may not be 
carried away. Take the basin, fill it with water and 
pour it on the brink of the fountain, you will then 
hear a loud clap of thunder as if earth and heaven 
trembled with fury: such a storm of rain will follow 
this, that you will hardly be able to support it, hail 
will be mingled with the rain: after the storm the 
weather will clear; but there will not be a single leaf 
ofthe tree which is not swept away. A flight of birds 
vill then descend upon the tree: never in your coun- 
ty have you heard anything comparable to their 
singing, While youare taking pleasure in listening to 
them, you will hear a great noise and lamentation in 
the valley ; and a knight will appear mounted ona 
palfrey as black as jet, bearing on the point of his 
lance a banderole of cloth of the colour of jet: he 
Will lose no time in attacking you. If you turn and 
fly he will overtake you: if you attend his coming. 
sure as you are on horseback, he will bring you to 
Your feet. Believe me, if you come forth safe and 
sound from thisadventure you need notseek another.’” 

With the usual repetition of romance, the son of 
Kledno goes on with his Munchausen story, and re- 
counts that he found all as described by the black 
giant, and while he listened to the singing of the birds, 
Which he assures Sir Kay were far superior to any he 





* The reader cannot fail to be struck with the Orientalisms 
throughout this narrative. 





had ever heard—a practice rather common with tra- 
vellers—a plaintive voice utters these words:— 

“Sir Knight, what brings you here? What harm 
have I done you that, you should act thus towards 
me and my property ? Know you not that the storm 
has left alive, in my domains, neither man nor beast 
that it has surprised ?” 

Whereupon the jet black knight makes his ap- 
pearance, attacks the hero who was so anxious for 
adventures in a furious manner, overturns him in a 
moment, seizes his horse and carries it away with him, 
leaving the young braggart with the utmost contempt 
to find the best of his way back to the gentleman in 
yellow satin and the young ladies. 

He gets terribly quizzed by the black giant of the 
Hill on his way, but the courtesy of those at the 
castle is so great, that they make no allusion to his 
misfortune, nor does he mention it himself. 

When he rises next day, he is presented with a 
dark bay palfrey whose nostrils were as red as 
scarlet, and having thanked and taken leave of his 
polite hosts, Kenon returns homeward. “The horse,” 
says he, “ of which I have spoken, is still in my stables, 
and certes, Kay, I would not exchange him for the 
best in the Island of Britain.” 

“ God knows if ever man related an adventure so 
little honourable to him, but in truth that which 
astonishes me is never to have heard any one speak 
of it, neither before or after, and that the marvellous 
fountain exists in the dominions of the Emperor Ar- 
thur without its being visited.” 

This wonderful story excites Owenn to attempt the 
adventure: he accordingly does so, meets the same 
persons and encounters the jet black knight, but 
comes off conqueror, is assisted by a waiting damsel, 
always an important personage in these histories, and 
concludes by marrying the disconsolate widow of the 
jet black knight, the lady finding, after mature de- 
liberation, that her Fountain could not otherwise be 
defended, as she was in want of horses, arms, and sol- 
diers. Bishops and archbishops came to celebrate 
the wedding, and the inhabitants of the province ren- 
dered homage to Owenn. 

He defended the Fountain with lance and sword. 
Now this is how he defended it: whatever knight 
presented himself he overcame him, and obliged him 
to pay a ransom more or less great according to the 
merit of the aggressor ; he divided the spoil with his 
barons and knights, so that there was not a knight 
in the world so much loved by his vassals. And this 
lasted for three years.” 

Our limits will scarcely allow of our giving the re- 
mainder of the romance, but we hope to return to 
these curious volumes as soon as we can find space 
to do so. 





History of Scotland. By P. F. Tytler, Esq. 

Vio. VIII. {Second Notice.) 

Tue general features of Babington's plot are 
well known. Savage, a fanatic, had solemnly 
sworn to assassinate Elizabeth; and Ballard, a 
priest, repaired to England to obtain aid of the 
Catholic gentry, and he communicated this de- 
sign to Anthony Babington, as violent a fanatic 
as Savage, though of superior rank. As the plot 
of Throckmorton, to which Mary was an evident 
party, and the subsequent one of Parry, which 
“included an attempt against the life of the 
English Queen,” had both been discovered and 
defeated, and as the threats of Elizabeth's assas- 
sination had aroused the feelings of her subjects 
to the highest enthusiasm, the exertions of the 
conspirators in this third and last plot, were the 
more earnest and decided :— 

“On being sought out by Ballard, Babington 
evinced all his former eagerness for the service of the 
captive Queen; but expressed strongly the same 
opinion as that already given by Charles Paget, that 
no invasion or rising in England could succeed as 
long as Elizabeth lived. Ballard then communicated 
to him Savage's purpose of assassination ; adding, that 
the gentleman who had solemnly bound himself to 
despatch that Princess was now in England. This 
revelation produced an immediate effect ; and Bab- 
ington expressed a decided opinion that the simul- 
taneous execution of both plots held out the fairest 
prospect of success, It would be dangerous, however, 
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he said, to intrust the assassination to only one 
hand: it might fail, and all would be lost. He sug- 
gested, therefore, an improvement, by which the 
murder shuld be committed by six gentlemen of his 
acquaintance, of whom Savage should be one; whilst 
he pointed out the best havens where foreign troops 
might be landed; summed up the probable native 
force with which they were likely to be joined ; and 
demonstrated the surest plan for the escape of the 
Scottish Queen. With all this Ballard was highly 
pleased ; and from the time when the first meeting 
with Babington took place, he and Babington em- 
ployed themselves in discovering amongst their ac- 
quaintance, such men as they deemed likely to 
engage in this abominable design. Three were soon 
procured to join with Savage. Their names were 
Abingdon, the son of the late cofferer of the Queen’s 
household ; Barnwell, who was connected with a 
noble family in Ireland ; and Charnock, a Catholic 
gentleman in Lancashire. Some time after, the 
number of six wasmade up by the addition of Charles 
Tilney, one of the Queen’s band of gentleman pen- 
sioners, and Chidiock Titchbourne. Other gentle- 
men of their acquaintance were engaged to assist in 
the project for the invasion, and the escape of Mary, 
but the darker purpose of assassination was not re- 
vealed to them.” 

Mr. Tytler labours hard to prove, that although 
Mary was acquainted with the project of the in- 
vasion, she was ignorant of that of the assassina- 
tion. That she well knew it,—and knew it from 
the first,—is, we think, proved even more from 
indirect allusions in her letters and those of 
Morgan, than from the direct allusion in her 
letter to Babington. James has often been cen- 
sured for the indifference with which he viewed 
his mother’s fate ; but from the following letter, 
addressed by Mary to Charles Paget, we think 
he may be well exonerated from censure. We 
give a portion from the copy in the State Paper 
Office :— 

“TI have thought good that you enter with the 
Ambassador 61 Spaiii, in Chess Cvemurs SUssine; 
to wit, that I shall travel by all means to make my 
son enter in the said enterprise; and if he cannot be 
persuaded thereunto, that I shall dress a secret strait 
league among the principal Catholic lords of that 
country, and their adherents, to be joined with the 
King of Spain, and to execute, at his devotion, what 
of their parts shall be thought meet for advancing of 
the said enterprise ; so being they may have such 
succours of men and money as they will ask ; which, 
I am sure, shall not be very chargeable, having men 
enough within the country, and little money stretch- 
ing far and doing much there. Moreover, (con- 
tinued Mary,) I shall dress the means to make my 
son be delivered in the hands of the said King of Spain, 
or in the Pope’s,as best by them shall be thought good ; 
but with paction and promise to set him at liberty 
whensoever I shall so desire, or that, after my death, 
being Catholic, he shall desire again to repair to this 
Isle. * * * This is the best hostage that I and the 
said lords of Scotland can give to the King of Spain 
for performance of that which may depend on them 
in the said enterprise. But withal must there be a 
Regent established in Scotland, that [may] have 
commission and power of me and my son, whom if 
shall be easy to make pass the same, he being once in 
the hands of the said lords,) to govern the country in 
hisabsence ; for which office I find none so fit as the 
Lord Claud Hamilton, as well for the rank of his 
house as for his manhood and wisdom; and to shun 
all jealousy of the rest, and to strengthen him the 
more, he must have a Council appointed him of the 
principal lords, without whom he shall be bound not 
to ordain anything of importance. I should think 
myself most obliged to the King of Spain, that it 
would please him to receive my son, to make him be 
instructed and reduced to the Catholic religion, 
which is the thing in the world I most desire ; affect- 
ing a great deal rather the salvation of his soul than 
to see him monarch of all Europe ; and I fear much, 
that so long ashe shall remain where he is, (amongst 
those that found all his greatness upon the mainte- 
nance of the religion which he professeth,) it shall 
never be in my power to bring him in again to the 
right way ; whereby there shall remain in my heart 
a thousand regrets and apprehensions, if I should die, 
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to leave behind me a tyrant and persecutor of the 
Catholic Church.” 

Now it was no infant or mere child that Mary 
thus determines to deliver up to those whom he 
had always considered as his chief enemies, but 
a young man within only a few weeks of com- 
pleting his twentieth year; one who had been 
recognized as king from his cradle, and who 
had already exercised an independent sove- 
reignty for two or three years. “ All this time,” 
continues Mr. Tytler, ‘‘ Mary had no com- 
munication with Ballard,” and on this assump- 
tion he grounds his belief that she was ignorant 
of the projected assassination. But in all cases 
like this, not only should the character of the 
age be taken into account, but the character of 
the individual. The age, as we have seen, was 
emphatically an age of assassination ; and when 
we look at Mary's past life, and see how the 
young woman, scarcely more than twenty, 
signed the “ League” sent by Cardinal Lorraine, 
and thus, to use the very words of Mr. Tytler in 
his former volume, “ united herself to a bigoted 
and unprincipled association, which, under the 
mask of defending the truth, offered an outrage 
to the plainest principles of the gospel ;”’ when, 
too, we bear in mind the faint refusal she gave 
to the almost direct hint of her husband Darn- 
ley’s assassination, and how suspiciously she 
was implicated in that act,—is it unlikely that 
the woman who had endured nineteen years’ 
captivity should yield assent to the project, 
which bade so fairly not only to restore her to 
freedom, but place a double crown on her brow, 
even although that project was murder? The 
following extract from Morgan’s letter seems to 
us to prove that Mary was acquainted with 
Ballard’s plan, and that the reason of her having 
no direct communication with him was simply 
the danger of discovery :— 

“ He (Ballard) followeth (said he) some matters 
of consequence, the issue whereof is uncertain; 
wherefore, as long as these labours of his and matters 
do continue, it is not for your Majesty's service to 
hold any intelligence with him at all, lest he, or his 
partners, be discovered, and they, by pains or other 
accidents, discover your Majesty afterwards to have 
had intelligence with them, which I would not should 
fall out for any good in the world. And I have spe- 
cially warned the said Ballard (he continued) not to 
deal at any hand with your Majesty, as long as he 
followeth the affairs that he and others have in hand, 
which tend to do good, which I pray God may come to 
pass; and so shall your Majesty be relieved by the 
power of God.” 

The following postscript speaks even more 
plainly :— 

“In a postscript of a letter of Morgan’s to Curle, 
Mary’s French secretary, written on the same, which 
was intercepted and deciphered by Phelipps, an 
indirect allusion was made to these practices of Bal- 
lard against the life of Elizabeth. ‘I am not unoc- 
cupied (said he) although I be in prison, to think of 
her Majesty's state, and yours that endure with her, 
to your honours; and there be many means in hand 
to remove the beast that troubleth all the world.” 

The circumstance of the letters produced, 
both on the trial of Ballard and Babington, and 
of Mary, being only copies, is strongly dwelt 
upon by Mr. Tytler. This, however, must 
always be the case when the correspondence is 
carried on in cipher, and, for the like reason, a 
court ever so anxious to do full justice to the 
prisoner, must depend upon the honesty of the 
decipherers. Such men, in such times, have 
not always that respect for truth which would 
place them above suspicion ; and Phelipps seems 
to have been as unscrupulous an agent as any 
minister of the sixteenth century could desire. 
Still we cannot see that he was at all worse than 
the known and approved agents of Mary. Ba- 
bington himself offered his services to Walsing- 
ham, at the very moment that he came to 
London to arrange the plan for Elizabeth’s 





assassination, as a spy upon the practices of the 
Roman Catholic party! Walsingham, too wary 
to be thus deceived, accepted his offers and 
turned them to his own account. 


The original drafts of most of Mary’s 
letters, and those of her secretaries Nau and 
Curle, together with those of Morgan and Gif- 
ford, have been preserved, and generally with 
the decipher ; in regard to these, therefore, the 
honesty and the accuracy of Phelipps may be 
still ascertained. But the letter in which she 
enters at large into her plan of escape exists 
only in a copy by Phelipps. It appears, how- 
ever, to us so evident that Mary was acquainted 
with the whole plot, that this letter, although 
perhaps necessary to afford the direct legal proof, 
is of little consequence so far as regards the 
historical. When upon the seizure of the con- 
spirators, Mary's two secretaries were examined, 
“their confessions did not materially involve 
their mistress.” The evidence connecting her 
with “a general conspiracy for the invasion of 
the realm,” was, however, perfectly clear; and 
we must bear in mind that this alone was high 
treason. We do not see therefore why Phe- 
lipps (although we allow him to have been 
capable of it) should have taken the gratuitous 
trouble of forging either letter or postscript. On 
a subsequent examination of Nau, he declared 
that the Queen always had her important letters 
“written in her cabinet by him or Curle. She 
dictated, he took them down, read them over to 
her, drew out the letters, again submitted them 
for correction, and finally delivered them to be 
- into cipher, and disposed of according to 
ier orders.” Now, according to this, it was 
scarcely possible that Mary’s agents could be 
carrying on another and deeper plot, with which 
she was unacquainted. “In this manner,” he 
proceeds, “ were written the intercepted letters 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Charles Paget, 
and the Spanish ambassador; but as to the 
letter of Babington (the one in question), she 
had delivered it to him, written for the most 
part in her own hand.” Notwithstanding this, 
he still affirmed that his mistress was ignorant 
of the assassination. The question as respects 
this letter is certainly one of great difficulty, but 
respecting Mary’s knowledge of the whole plot 
there can be little doubt. We must pass over 
subsequent events, merely remarking that the 
conduct of Elizabeth in refusing to sign the 
warrant for Mary’s death, has always appeared 
to us discreditable—she over-acted her part, and 
as such it failed of its effect. If Mary was really 
a criminal, why was not the signature affixed to 
her death warrant, as in the case of any other 
criminal? If Elizabeth really deemed the penalty 
of death too severe, why not pardon and still 
detain her in prison ? 

Whatever view we may take of Mary’s con- 
duct up to the time of her condemnation, from 
that time she becomes an object'of deep interest ; 
and emphatically may it be said of her, “ no- 
thing in her life became her like the leaving it.” 
We give a few extracts from Mr. Tytler’s ac- 
count of the last scene, and conclude. On the 
night before her execution,— 

* After supper, she called for her ladies, and asking 
for a cup of wine, drank to them all, begging them 
to pledge her, which they did on their knees, min- 
gling their tears in the cup, and asking her forgive- 
ness if they had ever offended her. This she readily 
gave them, bidding them farewell with much tender- 
ness, entreating in her turn their pardon, and- 
solemnly enjoining them to continue firm in their 
religion, and forget all their little jealousies, living 
in peace and love with each other. It would be 
easier to do so now, she added, since Nau, who had 
been so busy in creating dissensions, was no longer 
with them. ‘This was the only subject on which she 
felt and expressed herself with something like keen- 
ness ; repeating more than once, that he was the 





cause of her death, but adding that she forgave him, 
She next examined her wardrobe, and selected 
various dresses as presents to her servants, deliyerj 

them at the moment with some kind expression 
each. She then wrote to her almoner, lamentj 

that the cruelty of her enemies had refused her the 
consolation of his presence with her in her last mo, 
ments, imploring him to watch and pray with her 
that night, and to send her his absolution. After 
this she made her will ; and lastly, wrote to the king 
of France. By this time it was two in the morning, 
and finding herself fatigued, she lay down, having 
first washed her feet, whilst her women watched and 
read at her bedside. They observed that, though 
quite still and tranquil, she was not asleep, her lips 
moving, as if engaged in secret prayer. It was her 
custom to have her women read to her at night a 
portion of the * Lives of the Saints,’ a book she loved 
much ; and this last night she would not omit it, but 
made Jane Kennedy choose a portion for their usual 
devotions. She selected the life entitled, ‘ The Good 
Thief, which treats of that beautiful and affecting 
example of dying faith and divine compassion, 
‘Alas!’ said Mary, ‘he was indeed a very great 
sinner, but not so great as Iam. May my Savio, 
in memory of His Passion, have mercy on me, as he 
had on him, at the hour of death.’ At this moment 
she recollected that she would require a handker. 
chief to bind her eyes at her execution ; and bidding 
them bring her several, she selected one of the finest, 
which was embroidered with gold, laying it carefully 
aside. Early in the morning she rose, observing that 
now she had but two hours to live; and having 
finished her toilet she came into her oratory, and 
kneeling with her women before the altar, where they 
usually said mass, continued long in prayer. Her 
physician then, afraid of her being exhausted, begged 
her to take a little bread and wine; which she did 
cheerfully, thanking him, at the same time, for 


‘giving her her last meal.” 
tJ 


On her proceeding to the hall, her servants 
were cruelly prohibited from following her:— 

© This stern and unnecessary order was received 
by them with loud remonstrances and tears ; but 
Mary only observed, that it was hard not to suffer 
her poor servants to be present at her death, She 
then took the crucifix in her hand, and bade them 
affectionately adieu: whilst they clung in tears to 


her robe, kissed her hand, and were with difliculty 
torn from her, and locked up in the apartment. 
The Queen after this proceeded alone down the 
great staircase, at the foot of which she was received 
by the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, who were 
struck with the perfect tranquillity and unaffected 


grace with which she met them. She was dressed 
in black satin, matronly, but richly ; and with more 
studied care than she was commonly accustomed to 
bestow. She wore a long veil of white crape, and 
her usual high Italian ruff; an Agnus Dei was sus- 
pended by a pomander chain round her neck, and 
her beads of gold hung at her girdle. At the bottom 
of the staircase she found Sir Andrew Melvil, her 
old affectionate servant, and Master of her House- 
hold, waiting to take his last farewell. On seeing 
her he flung himself on his knees at her feet, and 
bitterly lamented it should have fallen on him to 
carry to Scotland the heart-rending news of his dear 
mistress’ death. ‘* Weep not, my good Melvil,’ said 
she, ‘ but rather rejoice that an end has at last come 
to the sorrows of Mary Stuart. And carry this news 
with thee, that I die firm in my religion, true to 
Scotland, true to France.” 

Her request for the attendance of her servants 
was again renewed. This, after some consulta- 
tion, was granted. 

“Followed by them, and by Melvil bearing her 
train, she entered the great hall, and walked to the 
scaffold, which had been crected at its upper end. It 
was a raised platform, about two feet in height, and 
twelve broad, surrounded by a rail, and covered with 
black. Upon it were placed a low chair and cushion, 
two other seats, and the block. The Queen regarded 
it without the least change of countenance, cheerfully 
mounted the steps, and sat down with the same 
easy grace and dignity with which she would have 
occupied her throne. On her right were seated 
the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, on her left the 
Sheriffs, and before her the two executioners, The 
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Earl of Kent, the Dean of Peterborough, Sir Amias 
Paulet, Sir Drew Drewry, Beal the Clerk of the 
Privy-council, and others, stood beside the scaffold ; 
and these, with the guards, officers, attendants, and 
some of the neighbouring gentry, who had been per- 


mitted to be present, made up an assembly of about 
two hundred in all. Beal then read the warrant for 
her death, which she heard with apparent attention ; 
but those near her could see, by the sweet and absent 
expression of her countenance, that her thoughts were 
fur off. When it was finished, she crossed herself, and 
addressed a few words to the persons round the scaf- 
fold. She spoke of her rights asa Sovereign Princess, 
which had been invaded and trampled on, and of her 
long sorrows and imprisonment ; but expressed the 
deepest thankfulness to God, that, being now about 
to die for her religion, she was permitted, before this 
company, to testify that she died a Catholic, and inno- 
cent of having invented any plot, or consented to any 
practices against the Queen’s life. ‘I will here,’ said 
she, ‘in my last moments, accuse no one; but when I 
am gone, much will be discovered that is now hid, and 
the objects of those who have procured my death be 
more clearly disclosed to the world.’ * * The Dean 
of Peterborough then prayed in English, being joined 
by the noblemen and gentlemen who were present ; 
whilst Mary, kneeling apart, repeated portions of the 
Penitential Psalms in Latin, and afterwards con- 
tinued her prayers aloud in English, By this time, 
the Dean having concluded, there was a deep silence, 
so that every word was heard. Amid this stillness, 
she recommended to God his afflicted Church, her 
son, the King of Scotland, and Queen Elizabeth. 
She declared that her whole hope rested on her 
Saviour; and, although she confessed that she was a 
great sinner, she humbly trusted that the blood of 
that immaculate lamb, which had been shed for all sin- 
ners, would wash all her guilt away. She then invoked 
the blessed Virgin and all the saints, imploring them 
to grant her their prayers with God; and finally 
declared that she forgave all her enemies. It was 
impossible for any one to behold her at this moment 
without being deeply affected; on her knees, her 
hands clasped together and raised to Heaven, an ex- 
pression of adoration and divine serenity lighting up 
her features, and upon her lips the words of forgive- 
ness to her persecutors. As she finished her devo- 
tions she kissed the crucifix, and, making the sign of 
the cross, exclaimed in a clear, sweet voice, ‘ As thine 
arms, O my God, were spread out upon the cross, so 
receive me within the arms of thy mercy: extend 
thy pity, and forgive my sins!’ She then cheerfully 
suffered herself to be undressed by her two women, 
Jane Kennedy and Elizabeth Carle, and gently 
admonished them not to distress her by their tears 
and lamentations ; putting her finger on her lips, and 
bidding them remember that she had promised for 
them. On sceing the executioner come up to offer 
his assistance, she smiled, and playfully said she had 
neither been used to such grooms of the chamber, nor 
to undress before so many people. When all was 
ready she kissed her two women, and, giving them 
her last blessing, desired them to leave her, one of 
them having first bound her eyes with the handker- 
chief which she had chosen for the purpose. She then 
sat down, and, clasping her hands together, held her 
neck firm and erect, expecting that she was to be 
beheaded in the French fashion, with a sword, and 
inasitting attitude. Those who were present, and 
knew nothing of this misconception, wondered at 
this; and in the pause, Mary, still waiting for the 
blow, repeated the psalm, ‘ In thee, O Lord, have I 
trusted: let me never be put to confusion.” On 
being made aware of her mistake she instantly knelt 
down, and, groping with her hands for the block, laid 
her neck upon it without the slightest mark of trem- 
bling or hesitation. Her last words were, ‘ Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed 
me,O Lord God of truth.’ At this moment the tears 
and emotions of the spectators had reached their 
height, and appear, unfortunately, to have shaken the 
herves and disturbed the aim of the executioner, so 
that his first blow was ill directed, and only wounded 
his victim. She lay, however, perfectly still, and the 
next stroke severed the head from the body. The 
executioner then held the head up and called aloud, 
‘God save the Queen!’ ‘So let all Queen Eliza- 
beth’s enemies perish !’ was the prayer of the Dean 
of Peterborough ; but the spectators were dissolved 


in tears, and one deep voice only answered, Amen. 
It came from the Earl of Kent. An affecting inci- 
dent now occurred. On removing the dead body, and 
the clothes and mantle which lay beside it, Mary’s 
favourite little dog, which had followed its mistress 
to the scaffold unperceived, was found nestling under 
them. No entreaty could prevail on it to quit the 
spot ; and it remained lying beside the corpse, and 
stained in the blood, till forcibly carried away by the 
attendants,” 








Poems from Eastern Sources, 

Moxon. 

WE have reached the extreme, it is to be hoped, of 
that counter-movement which succeeded, and was 
sure to succeed, the “hubble bubble” storm and 
passion of Byron and the Byronists. It is now all 
quietism with our poets. The heavenly maid no 
longer startles us with flaming eyes, dishevelled locks, 
and lips quivering with passion ; she is the “ goddess 
sage and holy,” and stands statue-like, and “ breath- 
less with adoration.” 

No one who has been a reader of this Journal for 
a single twelvemonth, can doubt what are our views 
and feelings in relation to Art. But the very earnest- 
ness with which we have endeavoured to exalt the 
spiritual over the sensual, alike in Poetry, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Music, justifies, and indeed especially 
requires from us, remonstrance against the substi- 
tution of shadows for realities. These poems of 
Mr. Trench’s are unreal mockeries; his men and 
women, their hopes and passions, but colourless 
forms; they belong to a past age, past feelings, past 
sympathies. We live in an active, not a contem- 
plative age; we have no “ studious cloisters pale” in 
which to dream away a life; and to exhibit men 
without reference to the changes which Time has 
wrought upon life and opinions, is the amusement 
of a masquerader rather than the dignified and worthy 
employment of a poet, and can have no influence— 
either for good or ill. Hence it is that much which 
passes current as meditative and religious verse, is 
of less value in our eyes than the pleasant songs of 
Fairyland to which our cradles were rocked. 

It has been impossible to escape from considera- 
tions like these while pondering over Mr. Trench’s 
new volume. The love for the calm, the contem- 
plative, and the passionless, has led him so far, that 
while most of its pages are to be approved by the 
head, few, it may be predicated, will be transferred 
to “the red-leaved tablets of the heart.” His 
thoughts take the form of aphorisms—his images are 
left in outline—his pictures are painted upon glass 
or ice—their forms are cold, bloodless, and trans- 
parent. The following is as fair a specimen of Mr. 
Trench’s narrative powers as occurs to us: let our 
readers decide whether our remarks are justified :— 

The Falcon's Reward. 

Beneath the fiery cope of middle day 

The youthful Prince, his train left all behind 
With eager ken gazed round him every way, 
If springing well he anywhere might find. 


By R. C. Trench. 



































His favourite falcon, from long aéry flight 
Returning, and from quarry struck at last, 
Told of the chase, which with its keen delight 
Had thus allured him on so far and fast,— 


Till gladly he had welcomed in his drought 
The dullest pool that gathered in the rain— 
But such, or fount of clearer wave, he sought 
Long through that land of barrenness in vain. 


What pleasure when, slow stealing o’er a rock, 
He spied the glittering of a little rill, 

Which yet, as if his burning thirst to mock, 
Did its rare treasures drop by drop distil. 


A golden goblet from his saddle-bow 
He loosed, and from his steed alighted down, 
To wait until that fountain, trickling slow, 
Shall in the end his golden goblet crown. 


When set beside the promise of that draught, 
Ilow poor had seemed to him the costliest wine, 

That ever with its beaded bubbles laughed,— 
When set beside that nectar more divine. 


The brimming vessel to his lips at last 
Ile raised, when, lo! the falcon on his hand, 
With beak’s and pinion’s sudden impulse, cast 
That cup’s rare treasure all upon the sand. 


Long was it ere that fountain, pulsing slow, 
Caused once again that chalice to run o'er; 
When, thinking no like hindrance now to know, 
He raised it to his parchéd lips once more: 


Once more, as if to cross his purpose bent, 
The watchful bird,—as if on this one thing, 
That drink he should not of that stream, intent,— 
Struck from his hand the cup with eager wing. 





But when this new defeat his purpose found, 
Swift penalty this time the bird must pay; 
Hurled down with angry foree upon the ground, 
Before her master’s feet in death she lay: 
And he, twice baffled, did meanwhile again 
From that scant rill to slake his thirst prepare; 
When, down the crags descending, of his train 
One cried, “*O Monarch, for thy life forbear ! 
* Coiled in these waters at their fountain head, 
And causing them so feebly to distil, 
A poisonous snake of hugest growth lies dead, 
And doth with venom all the streamlet fill.” 
Dropped from his hand the cup ;—one look he cast 
Upon the faithful bird before his feet, 
Whose dying struggles now were almost past, 
For whom a better guerdon had been meet; 
Then homeward rode in silence many a mile:— 
But if such thoughts did in his bosom grow, 
As did in mine the painfulness beguile 
Of that his falcon's end, what man can know ? 
I said, ‘‘ Such chalices the world fills up 
For us, and bright and without bale they seem— 
A sparkling potion in a jewelled cup, 
Nor know we drawn from what infected stream. 
* Our spirit’s thirst they promise to assuage, 
And we those cups unto our death had quaffed, 
If Heaven did not in dearest love engage 
To dash the chalice down, and mar the draught. 
** Alas for us, if we that love are fain 
With wrath and blind impatience to repay, . 
Which nothing but our weakness doth restrain,— 
As he repaid his faithful bird that day; 

“If an indignant eye we lift above, 

To lose some sparkling goblet ill content, 
Which, but for that keen watchfulness of love, 
Swift certain poison through our veins had sent.” 

In other of Mr. Trench’s legends, the dryness of 
manner here indicated is carried to so extreme a 
point, as to bear him beyond the confines which 
separate verse from prose. As Mr. Trench has the 
root of true poetry within him, and the character- 
istic we have been denouncing has, prabably, been 
assumed of settled purpose, we would entreat him 
and all of his school to consider whether our remarks 
be not based on a right comprehension of the rela- 
tive bearings of art and society; and whether the 
laws which ought to regulate the study and the 
reproduction of ancient models have not a philoso- 
phy, to practise which aright, the artist must divest 
himself of his own egotism, whether it lead him to 
passion or to quietism. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, by G. G. Babington.—On a former 
occasion we expressed no very favourable opinion of 
such commemorative discourses as the present, on 
the ccore of their prevailing inutility ; and our opi- 
nion on the general merits of the case remains un- 
changed. It is, nevertheless, a property of genius to 
turn all things to account, and from time to time it 
fecundates even the barren ceremonial of an annual 
“oration,” by the insinuation of some truth of larger 
import than the mere matter in hand. The frame 
of mind in which these discourses are listened to, 
may not, indeed, be very favourable to the reception 
of such truths ; and in reference to a large portion 
of the medley auditory, the uttering them may be no 
better than the scattering of pearls, according to the 
proverb. Still, if one or two minds only receive the 
impulse of the speuker, some positive good is effected. 
Our readers will understand that it is not to the 
introduction of novel facts, or the promulgation of 
novel doctrines, we allude: other more fitting occa- 
sions are plentifully provided for this purpose. But 
there are propositions which, from having long main- 
tained an undisputed possession of the public, are, 
in teaching, passed over with little emphasis,—which 
entering into the mind without effort, and holding 
their place without consideration, are liable to be 
somewhat too lightly regarded when unexpectedly 
opposed. Arguments which have long ceased to be 
employed against a doctrine, because of their acknow- 
ledged inefficiency, may thus, at the end of years, 
be revived as novelties ; and then, a public possess- 
ing no solid reason for the faith within them are at the 
mercy of the innovator, and are like a reed shaken 
by every word of doctrine that charlatanism, or a 
morbid love of notoriety, may bring into notice, 
Mr. Babington, impressed seemingly with this con- 
viction, has thought the Hunterian Oration a fit op 
portunity for a brief commentary on the subject, and 





he has given a special character to his discourse by 
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an able attempt to point out the presumptuous cha- 
racter of all @ priori reasonings on nature, which is 
the revived fashion of the present day, and to recall 
his auditors into the right path. Presumption, in- 
deed, is the main characteristic of all sectarian phi- | 
losophy ; and sects in philosophy are the creatures | 
of the @ priori method. The creations of the ima- | 
gination are the especial idols of man’s false worship, | 
and to attack a theory is truly a personal offence to | 
the author: facts, however successfully investigated, 

break the idol, and render sect impossible. Mr. | 
Babington’s second point concerns the known and 

tried barrenness of the @ priori method :—* The | 
curse of barrenness has been laid on those sciences, | 
which, to use an expression of Lord Bacon, have 
been arrogantly sought in the cells of the human 
mind. They have been prolific only of disputations, 
but barren of practical results. * * ‘The disco- 
veries of Newton in astronomy and mechanics; of 
Lavoisier and Davy in chemistry ; of Harvey and 
Hunter in physiology and pathology, are hourly felt 
in every transaction of life, and every material com- 
fort which surround us. It is on the foundation of 
the experimental sciences, that the useful arts, the 
arts which mankind bless, and by which they are 
blesséd, have been reared ; while, at the same time, 
these same sciences have supplied the highest exer- 
cise for the human intellect, and the most extensive 
and sublime views of the administration of the uni- 
verse.” All this applies in the strictest manner to 
the study of medicine, and is therefore exceedingly 
well placed in the Hunterian oration; but the in- 
ference, as we insist, is far more pervading. 

Recollections of the Life of the Rev. A. J. Scott, 
Lord Nelson’s Chaplain.—We learn from these Recol- 
lections, that the Rev. A. J. Scott was an accom- 
plished linguist and dancer (loving, so his fond bio- 
grapher tells us, “ to tread the slow flat-footed waltz 
of Germany in his own drawing-room” when animated 
by recollections of the past) ; and the journals and 
records of his sea-days contain more numerous 
notices of his transiations and his festivities, than of 
his sermons or his teachings. As Nelson’s secretary, 
he appears to have been indefatigable and affection- 
ate: and his affection, inherited by his biographers, 
gives a tone to some part of their narrative, on 
which, if it were our humour, we could preach a lay 
sermon. With Lord Nelson’s death, Mr. Scott's gay 
and active days seem to have ended : hisclerical and 
meditative ones to have begun. Disappointed of 
preferment, unworldly in the administration of his 
finances, he appears to have divided the rest of his 
life between the discharge of his duties as parish 
priest, and the enjoyment of an extensive and mis- 
cellaneous library. This book will do his memory 
no harm, but, had our counsel been asked, it would 
not have been published. 

The Biblical Cabinet, Vols. XXXVIII. and 
XXXIX.—The volumes before us contain Tholuck’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
has been received by the Evangelical churches on 
the Continent, as the best existing exposition of any 
Scriptural book. Tholuck regards this epistle as the 
great connecting link between the New and the Old 
Testament, and strenuously asserts its canonical 
authority. He discusses with acuteness the disputed 
question, whether this epistle is properly ascribed to 
St. Paul, and decides it in the negative by a weight 
of evidence which appears to be irresistible. Two 
valuable dissertations are appended to the Commen- 
tary, one * On the use of the Old Testament in the 
New, and especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ 
the other, ‘On the Institution of Sacrifices and 
Priests, with especial reference to the Sacerdotal 
Character of the Messiah, and the Evangelical Doc- 
trine of the Atonement.’ Tholuck is a critic of equal 
learning and sagacity ; he has made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the earlier Rabbinical writ- 
ings, and obtained from them very useful elucidation 
of the forms of expression peculiar to the writers of 
the New Testament. We could wish that he had 
entered at greater length into a collateral inquiry, at 
which he merely glances, the influence of the Alex- 
andrian philosophy on Judaism before the promulga- 
tion of Christianity. 

History of Christian Missions, by J. A. Huie.— 
Written in an affectionate Catholic spirit well suited 
to the subject. The author has honourably exerted 





himself to procure accurate information respecting 


the good deeds of all parties; and the only fault of 
which we have to complain, is a too obvious desire 
to conceal the failings and errors of some of his 
missionary heroes. 

Battles of the British Navy from A.D.1000 to 1840, 
by Joseph Allen, 2 vols.—At a first glance, these 
closely packed “ ship-shape” volumes had an encou- 
raging appearance, and promised to be a welcome 
addition to the sailor’s library, but a hasty exam- 
ination has by no means tended to confirm this 
first impression. We, however, shall leave the work 
to the judgment of professional critics—only observ- 
ing, that eighty pages out of a thousand are but small 
space for the heroic deeds and darings of our heroes 
for 700 years, i. ¢. from 1000 to 1700—that errors of 
the press must be more than reasonably numerous 
when, in cutting open the pages, we stumbled on such 
misprints as Prince of Mombason, Chevalier de 
Rohun, Admiral Paliser, &c., and that if our old 
Admirals at all resembled the portraits here given of 
them, it is no wonder that the enemy was afraid to 
look them in the face. 

The Nervous System and its Functions, by Herbert 
Mayo, F.R.S.—To our professional readers, the name 
of Mayo will be a sufficient guarantee for the worth 
of any publication that bears it on the title-page ; 
to the unlearned, the work immediately before us 
is absolutely a sealed volume. But there may be a 
few, a very few general readers, who are so far 
acquainted with the outlines of anatomy and physi- 
ology, as to understand the technical terms employed, 
and to have formed some loose notions on the sub- 
ject of which it treats; and to them we can recom- 
mend it, as containing in the most condensed form, 
the leading facts, opinions, and fancies, connected 
with the present state of cerebral knowledge. Asa 
summary of cerebral-science, it will form a valuable 
addition to the student’s library; though, from its 
very condensation, it must inevitably be too obscure 
for those who have everything yet to learn. 

The Year Book of Natural History for Young 
Persons, by Mrs. Loudon.—Our copy of this little 
volume happened to fall into the hands of a lady- 
naturalist, and we cannot give a better opinion of 
its merits than in her words—* This is the nicest 
little book I have yet seen on popular Natural His- 
tory. It contains a great fund of knowledge, plea- 
santly told, and reminds us of that best of tales in 
the Evenings at Home— Eyes and no Eyes.’” 

Four Sermons, by 8. Wilberforce, M.A.—These 
discourses were delivered before the Queen, and are 
* published by command,” which may possibly be some 
recommendation, and we cannot discoyer any other. 
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(. E. Kennaway, new edit. fe. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Pulpit, Vol. 
XLL, 8vo. 8s. 6d. el.—Bernard’s Synagogue and the Church, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Dollinger’s (Rev. J. J.) Church History, 
translated by the Rev. Edward Cox, Vol. IV., 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
Nicholls’s (Rev. B. E.) on the Proverbs, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—New- 
man’s (Rev. J. H.) Church of the Fathers, new edit. 12mo. 
78. cl.—Dowding’s (Rey. W. C.) Village Lectures on Homi- 
lies, L2mo. 3s. 6d, cl. 
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THE BYE-PATHS OF ENGLAND. 


* And all within were paths and alleys wide, 

With footing worne, and leading inward far, 

Fair harbour that them seems; so in they entred are» 

Faery Queen, 

ENGLAND was merry England in her childhood. 
and May-poles and tilting-poles were her toys; ang 
King Alfred made her nursery rhymes, and Giraldys 
Cambrensis told her nursery stories, and Friar Bacon 
gave her magic lanterns, and the Venerable Bede 
taught her to say her prayers, and William the 
Conqueror put her to bed at eight o'clock. g% 
merry England grew on to fair and blooming girl. 
hood. Then came the conflict of affections and 
sions; and some sought her for her money, anj 
others wooed her for herself, and rivals struggled and 
bled for her, and she knew sorrow and suffering anj 
tears. Afterwards she became devout, and took up 
her cross ; and was persecuted, first, for being a Pro. 
testant, and then for being a Catholic. But England 
was growing old England then, and had a prototype 
in her virgin Queen, rough and bluff, but true-spirited 
and stout-hearted; and her people swore that she 
was young and merry still. Then she took to polities, 
and committed some blunders, as ladies often do; 
but her restoration soon followed. Since then she 
has been hailed as good old England. She was good 
old England when she stood in the breach between 
tyranny and Jacobinism—* the Thermophyle of the 
universe"—when she sat like Mordecai in the gate, 
the only one that would not bow down—when she 
sheltered seven thousand starving and exiled priests 
of a different creed from her own—when she put 
half a million into the “ Patriotic Fund” in spite 
of the drains on her purse during a potracted war. 
Now Britannia sitteth with her lion at her feet, less 
young, ’tis true, than Una, (for everlasting truth 
can ne’er grow old,) but graceful and majestic still; 
and, since her flag has waved in every foreign 
port, and transmarine continents and continent-like 
islands have adopted her language, and her navy, 
her army, her merchants, her missionaries, have 
wrought wondrous things, she has been called great 
Britain! Little in size, but great in power, like her 
representative. There are who have said that sheis 
now unprotected—that her lion sleeps, and her spear, 
like Saul’s, has been stolen away—but let any insult 
or injury be offered to island or island-queen, and 
brave hearts will rally round them. 


But a change comes over the spirit of our dream and 
of our island, and the Bye-ways of England are thrown 
open, as her highways heretofore, and railroads cut her 
quiet villages into segments, and bring their shadiest 
walks into broad daylight—viaducts arch her love. 
liest heaths, and bisect her aristocratic parks—steam- 
boats bring her far-apart places into close contact, 
and seem to annihilate space with time, to make the 
public happy. The Village of Palaces, where Car. 
dinal Beaufort died, and Henry VIII. walked round 
More’s garden with his arm round his chancellor's 
neck, and the Duchess of Mazarin got up the first 
Italian opera performed in England, and Count Zin- 
zendorff ended his strange but benevolent life, where 
Sir Hans Sloane planted his physic garden, and the 
Brunels took counsel together how they might build 
atrial arches and undermine proud rivers—has be 
come a place of pot-houses, with Don Saltero’s at 
their head; Hampton Court, where Royal Anne 
would sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea,” 
a resort for pleasure-vans—Richmond Park, only less 
trampled than her sister of Greenwich this Whitsun- 
tide, with its 50,000 visitants—Claremont, sacred to 
her whom England loved and lost, a convenient lounge 
from the Ditton station—in brief, England’s Bye 
paths are daily falling a prey to civil engineers and 
uncivil excavators. Much, however, is done for 
general utility and enjoyment, though individual and 
local advantages are necessarily sacrificed to the 
universal good. Who can rebuild an old ruin? or 
restore an historical site, with all its pleasant and 
serious memories of the great and good, the gifted, the 
persecuted, the admired or the unhappy ? Much, how- 
ever, after all will remain, and if the summer and the 
autumn leave us leisure, we shall, perhaps, visit some 
of the many memorable or beautiful spots that en- 
circle this great city, and give a hint to our over 
worked citizens, which may tempt them away from 
its stir and turmoil into the fresh air, and bring them 
into communion with Nature—though but for a day. 
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Even now they shall have the benefit of a stroll in 
and around 


Norbury Park. 

Ir Surrey has been justly called “the garden of 
England,” Box Hill, and its circumference of twenty 
miles, may be as aptly termed her flower-garden, 
since, within that space, the careful botanist may find 
every indigenous flower of our island. The stately 
muliin, lowly pimpernel, or poor man’s weather-glass, 
euphrasia (eyebright with her mysterious legend), cam- 

ula rotundifolia, daffodil, heart’s-ease, forget-me- 
not (beloved by small blue butterflies), wild clematis, 
woodbine, hawthorn, eglantine,—but why should I 
attempt to select, where Titania's upholsterers would 
have been puzzled, among such infinite variety, to de- 
cide on the decorations of her bower? Here Nature 
has her aviaries, her bee-hives, her shrubberies, and 
terraces; here bright-eyed Consumption suns herself, 
and dreams till she forgets her name and destiny ; 
and, as “retired Leisure, who in trim gardens takes 
his pleasure,” adorns them with many a classic bust 
and literary inscription, so may his eye, ranging 
round Box Hill, or the adjacent heights of Norbury, 
rest on mementoes of the poet, historian, and phi- 
losopher,—on the retreats of Anastasius Hope, Con- 
yersation Sharp, Mill, the historian of British India, 
Loche, the Mecenas of English literature and art, 
Madame D’Arblay, the pet and protégée of Johnson 
and Burke, and of royalty, and in the far-off horizon, 
Evelyn, of Wotton. 

But I must not talk of books and bookmen yet. 
Come with me to the terrace, worn in the hill-side of 
Norbury Park by the countless feet of slumbering 
generations, and look across the valley to the hills 
sweeping down into it on every side—Leith Hill, 
with its thousand feet of altitude, Deep Dene, temple- 
crowned “to the best of brothers,” Betchworth of 
chesnut avenues, Denbigh’s, leafy and undulating, 
Box Hill, making the most of his five hundred feet, 
abrupt and half bare, with his summer clothing, green 
all the year round, worn like the mantle of an Indian 
king,—and nearest and fairest, Norbury herself,— 

—— where, up the sunny banks 
The trees retire in scattered ranks 
Save where, advanced before the rest, 
On knoll or hillock rears his crest, 
Lonely and huge, the giant yew, 
As champion to his country true, 
Stands forth to guard the rearward post, 
The bulwark of the scattered host. 

How the heart swells, as if it felt the huge space 
from hill to hill consciously occupied by deity ! 
Such scenes must be enjoyed silently; you are 
passive—intensely satisfied—you fecl the religion of 
nature—you look towards the grim yews between 
one and two thousand years old, flung into “ frantic 
attitudes,” as Lord Lindsay says of the cedars of 
Lebanon, as though the cross had transfixed in them 
the agonized spirits of their old worshippers, and you 
muse on the Druids—you criticize the formation of 
Box Hill, and remember that sea-shells are found on 
its top, and you think of the De/uge—you consider 
who drew the ground plan of this fair spot, and you 
revert to the Creation. 

Many who have travelled in Switzerland and Italy 
have found the wooden bench on this terrace a sort 
of Comus’s seat ; and, like Comus, I might tell them 

I know each dingle, &c., 
but I will not fatigue my companions by showing 
them all at once. The lower part of the park is 
priory land. The old priory, afterwards the mansion- 
house, stood half-way between the two bridges, and 
the lofty vaulted kitchen, or refectory, still exists, 
with a niche high above the wide fire-place ; but the 
principal part of the present building is modern, and 
in the occupation of farm servants, Medals have been 
dug up in the garden, which the medallist of the 
British Museum has pronounced to be pocket-pieces, 
sent by the monks of Bayeux to their brethren in 
England as Christmas presents. It was at Norbury 
Priory that Sir F. Stidulph received John Evelyn, 
when he walked over from Wotton; and we can 
fancy the good old gentleman, not a little pleased at 
the opportunity of showing off his trees to the famous 
Planter and delightful writer, brushing his beaver, 
taking down his walking staff, and trotting off his 
guest to the upper park; for, says Evelyn, “here are 
such goodly walks and hills shaded with yew and box, 
as render the place extremely agreeable; it seeming, 
m these evergreens, to be summer all the winter.” 








He also mentions “ the walnuts innumerable, which | him. “There are few difficulties,” he writes, that 


he was told brought in a considerable revenue.” In 
fact, they have in some seasons sold for three hun- 
dred pounds; at other times, for no more than five 
shillings. 


In the reign of Edward the Second, the house and | 


lands of Norbury were held by the service of “half 
a knight’s fee,” to wit, ten pounds a year. In 1765, 
the estate was sold for 35,000/.; and nine years after- 
wards, resold to Mr. Loche, the accomplished friend 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a true and consistent 
specimen of “the fine old English gentleman,” 
uniting the attainments of a scholar and taste of a 
virtuoso with a liberality that descended on the ob- 
scure and struggling artist as well as on his more dis- 
tinguished brethren, and a benevolence that conde- 
scended to the minute wants of his peasantry. 

The air of Norbury has always been fostering. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was here encouraged to-make his 
first and only attempt at modelling, and finished an 
eminently successful likeness of his venerable friend, 
of whom he always wrote and spoke in terms of the 
warmest affection. “I am not afraid,” he says, “ of 
forgetting this dear man, and know that I am the 
better for his life and death. It is thus a blessing, 
as well as a distinction, to have known him.” And 
again, “I go to Norbury to witness grief and resigna- 
tion, the one as sincere, the other as pious as can 
exist in the tenderest and most virtuous minds. Mr. 
Loche is to be buried, by his own accurate directions, 
in the simplest manner, and exactly as his mother 
was—a walking funeral, and the coffin borne by his 
labourers.” 

It was at Mr. Loche’s table that the lively Fanny 
Burney met an interesting foreigner, brave, unfortu- 
nate, and speaking broken English. How could a 
young novelist’s heart resist such attractions, when 
their owner did his best to win it? There seems, 
however, to have been parental disapproval to over- 


come; for we find Mr. Loche interceding for the | 


lovers, bringing forward letters from the Prince de 
Poix and Count Lally Tollendahl in General D’Ar- 
blay’s favour; obtaining, at length, a reluctant and 
apparently ungracious: consent to the marriage, and 
himself taking Dr. Burney’s place at the altar of 
Mickleham Church, and giving away the bride. 
With affectionate care he had hunted out a small 
cottage at Bookham, adapted to the slender finances 
of the young couple ; and here, after they had been 
left awhile to their own resources, the relenting father 
sought them out, without giving notice of his inten- 
tions ; and, sending in his name from his post-chaise, 
“ere he could reach the little threshold of the little 
habitation, his daughter was in his arms. How 
long—(and I think the naughty Fanny’s tears here 
blotted her writing,) how long she there kept him 
she knew not, but he was very patient at the deten- 
tion! tears of pleasure standing in his full eyes at his 
rapturous reception.” 

The good Doctor probably expected that the 
popular novelist of her day, and dresser to Queen 
Charlotte, would do better for herself than marry a 
poor émigré. 
full of Orvilles and Delvilles, thought General 
D’Arblay a hero cut out quite according to pattern. 
And then what scenes he had for his wooing! the 
painted room! the Druid’s Grove! the Cathedral 
Walk! Yet one would like to know that there had 
been a greater struggle than seems to have taken 
place between her affection for him and for so kind 
a father. To eke out her slender means, she wrote 
‘Camilla, and published it by subscription. Kind 
Mrs. Loche took infinite pains to procure subscribers ; 
and with the proceeds of the book, Mr. Loche built 


the authoress a pretty cottage at West Humble, on | 


a piece of his own ground, which received the name 
of Camilla Lacy. Here we will suppose her existence 
to have been quite paradisaical; yet we are angry 
with her for showing so little power of description in 
the novel she wrote among such beautiful scenery 
There is more freshness of nature in the city scenes 
of * Evelina’ than in the country scenes of ‘Camilla.’ 
She gives you no little peeps,—glimpses, as it were, 
of Norbury between the trees; her heroine's rural 
walks do not recal real fields and lanes, with stiles, 
and wild-flowers, and brambles, and the cuckoo in 
the distance. On the other hand, “ Conversation 
Sharp” could illustrate abstract truths by easy and 





graceful allusions to the beautiful scenery around 


She, on the other hand, with a head | 


hold out against real attacks. If we do but go on, 
| Some unseen path will open among the hills,” and so 
| on. He reminds his friend, Francis Horner, of the 
long and singular conversation that had taken place 
between them in the woods of Norbury, and refers to 
The Druid grove, where many a reverend yew 
Hides from the thirsty beam the noontide dew. 
Such a man deserved, if not to have a Norbury Park, 
yet to live, as he did, on its skirts, “ like fringe on a 
petticoat.” 

A word, at parting, on the sylvan prides of the 
park. Evelyn commemorates its walnuts, yews, and 
oaks, but makes no mention of its beeches. Perhaps 
they were not flourishing in his time, but I could 
now show him, if he were here to see, a beech whose 
branches extend over an area of upwards of a hundred 
feet in diameter; another, whose white, smooth trunk 
runs up a perpendicular height of a hundred and 
sixty feet: another, another, and another, with faces 
that one knows again after the lapse of seven years, 
as readily as the eyes, nose, and mouth of old 
acquaintances, and each as different from his neigh- 
bour, as distinct in his own individuality, as the men 
one meets in the streets—true “ old English gentle- 
men” of the forest. The yews, however, are the 
peculiar glory of the park ; the veritable verd antiques. 
“ A hundred years is in their sight but as yesterday.” 
They were in their manhood when William the Con- 
queror was a little boy. Each century, ’tis said, adds 
a new bark to their rugged coats; and, now and then, 
when a decayed giant goes to his long home, the 
number of barks which come to light at his dissec- 
tion enable the learned to identify him with one 
of “the old yews of Mickleham,” registered in 
Doomsday Book. Perchance, ’tis a fable—I, for 
one, mean religiously to believe in it, as well as in 
the murder of the little princes in the Tower, in spite 
of all the “ Historic Doubts” that ever have been or 
shall be written. These old superstitions are as 
proper to the woods, as ghost stories are to old castles, 
How finely these yews are placed on this steep slope; 
‘and what strange, mysterious sounds of unseen life 
| are heard among them in the stillness of evening! 
| Measure one of the trunks. Eighteen feet in girth ? 
| Aye, it is so; within a foot of the size of the second- 

class cedars which Lord Lindsay praised so poetically. 

Yone of your modern small waists here! And they 
| have their names, too—bells are christened, and why 
should not we christen trees? There is “the Fallen 
Giant,” coiled up as in mortal agony ; * the King of 
the Park”; “the Horse and his Rider.” It would 
be easy to invent more. The Druids perhaps walked 
| here—Monks certainly did. And lo! close adjoin- 
| ing the yews, “ the Cathedral Walk”—one of those 
natural aisles whose meeting elm-boughs suggested 
the Gothic arch. Thus,in immediate juxtaposition, 
stand the symbols of Britain's earlier and later faith. 
Here, you have the vegetable saints of the “ Con- 
templators,” (if the Hebrew root of their name be 
the true one,) the astrologers, geometricians, his- 
torians, statesmen, poets, priests, prophets, of our un- 
fledged nation—they held the heart by many strings! 
But ‘here stands the cross; and down go the crom- 
lechs! The idolatrous priests, where are they? Their 
“ stones of memorial” have become blank records ; 
they are “ made ashamed of the oaks they have de- 
sired”; their “ groves on the high places” are cut 
down, with this almost solitary exception—its gloomy 
shade beneath which nothing flourishes, a true em- 
blem of the dark Druidical faith. But, advance a 
few steps farther; and look upward and around. Do 
these cathedral arches, towering to heaven and ad- 
mitting its cheerful light, freely ventilated by the 
winds that blow wherever they list, and sheltering, 
not slaying, the seed-bearing herb,—oh! do these 
whispering boughs speak an untranslateable lan- 
| 
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| guage? Do they illustrate nothing ? M. 





OUR WEEKLY GOssIP. 

| An advertisement appeared last week in the 

| Literary Gazette, which requires a word or two of 

| explanation. It set forth the claims of what is called 
a “ Literary, Scientific,.and General Life Assurance 
Company”—a company “to be” incorporated by 
Royal Charter, with a capital of 500.000/. in 50,000 
shares of 10/.each. Any question of ordinary assurance 
we should have left to the judgment of the public, but 
| this is one of special assurance, to which the advertise- 
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ment does but imperfect justice. In a Prospectus 
now before us, the Literary Fund Society is strangely 
mixed up with the announcement of this company ; 
the speeches of Prince Albert and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne at the anniversary dinner, are quoted at 
some length, and the public are then informed that 
as “the means of the Literary Fund Society” are 
“quite inadequate to afford to the numerous ap- 
plicants that degree of assistance, which their wants 
and station in society so imperiously demand,” there- 
fore “the Literary and Scientific Association” has 
been established, and will “ open up a new source, 
from whence effectual aid may be administered to 
those of the class before alluded to; affording, as it 
will, not the fluctuating and uncertain income which 
charity affords, but the steady revenue which a well 
managed assurance society cannot fail to supply,” and 
accordingly “a tenth of the profits” of this Assurance 
Society are, it is announced, “to be paid to the Lite- 
rary Fund,” and “ two directors and one auditor” of 
the Literary Fund Society are “ to be requested” to 
act in conjunction with those of the company. Appli- 
cations for shares are to be made at “ the temporary 
office of the society, 73, Great Russell-strect.” Now, 
for anything we know to the contrary, this pro- 
spectus may have been put forth in plain sincerity 
by simple and honest persons, and the directors of 
the Assurance Society, when announced, may turn 
out to be, as described, men of integrity and unim- 
peachable honour—in the meantime, however, as the 
projectors have been pleased designedly to mix up the 
Association with the Literary Fund Society, and to 
open a temporary office in the same house where that 
Society has chambers, we think it right to state dis- 
tinctly, that the Assurance Society has no connexion 
whatever with the Literary Fund Society. 

Our attention having been thus drawn to one 
benevolent project for the benefit of literary men, we 
may as well make some inquiries respecting ‘ The 
National Association for the Encouragement and 
Protection of Authors.’ This association came forth, 
some three or four years since, under distinguished 
patronage—and was, we remember, countenanced by 
Mr. G. P. R. James, Mr. Crofton Croker, and some 
few other literary men, whose names appeared in the 
list of the Committee. Here, again, the heart was 
gladdened with a talk about 200,000/, in 2,000 
shares of 10/. each, and 9,000 of 207. each. For 
a time the “ National Association” was very active— 
circulars were forwarded in every direction, to 
noblemen and gentlemen, who were requested to 
give their support to the project; and to suit their 
taste and presumed disposition, there was a special 
tlass of subscribers called “ Patron Proprietors”— 
gentlemen who were “not to be troubled” with matters 
of detail, but might pay their money at once, “ and 
the dividends would be paid into the hands of their 
bankers,’ and these parties were, by “special pro- 
visions in the deed, to be secured against all liability.” 
Now correspondents have applied to us, from time to 
time, to know what was the amount collected—where 
they can obtain a list of the © Patron Proprietors” 
and other subseribers—and what became of the 
maney. Perhaps some of those gentlemen, who served 
on the committee, will enable us to answer these 
questions, 

On the subject of literary piracy we have received 
the following letter from Mr. Charles Dickens. We 
do not see very clearly the good that would result 
even from a general adoption of the proposed mea- 
sures; but the straightforward and hearty way in 
which the writer has, under the most discouraging 
circumstances, set himself in opposition to the dis- 
graceful practice, entitle all his suggestions to respect- 
ful attention :— 

1, Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, Regent's Park, 

7th July, 1842, 

You may perhaps be aware, that during my stay in Ame- 
rica, 1 lost no opportunity of endeavouring to awaken the 
public mind to a sense of the unjust and iniquitous state of 
the law in that country, in referenceto the wholesale piracy 
of British works. Having been successful in making the 
subject one of general discussion in the United States, I 
carried to Washington, for presentation to Congress by Mr. 
Clay, a petition from the whole body of American authors, 
earnestly praying for the enactment of an International 
Copyright Law. It was signed by Mr. Washington Irving, 
Mr. Preseott, Mr. Cooper, and every man who has distin- 
guished himself in the literature of America; and has since 
been referred to a Select Committce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. To counteract any effect which might be pro- 
duced by that petition, a meeting was held in Boston—which 
you will remember is the seat and stronghold of Learning 





such an establishment only. 
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and Letters in the United States—at which a memorial 
against any change in the existing state of things in this 
respect was agreed to, with but one dissentient voice. This 
document, which, incredible as it may appear to you, was 
actually forwarded to Congress, and received, deliberately 
stated, that if English authors were invested with any con- 
troul over the republication of their own books, it would be 
no longer possible for American editors to alter and adapt 
them (as they do now) to the American taste! This memo- 
rial was, without loss of time, replied to by Mr. Prescott, 
who commented, with the natural indignation of a gentle- 
man, and a Man of Letters, upon its extraordinary dis- 
honesty. I am satisfied that this brief mention of its tone 
and spirit, is sufficient to impress you with the conviction 
that it becomes all those who are in any way connected with 
the Literature of England, to take that high stand, to which 
the nature of their pursuits, and the extent of their sphere 
of usefulness, justly entitle them, to discourage the up- 
holders of such doctrines by every means in their power, and 
to hold themselves aloof from the remotest participation in 
a system, from which the moral sense and honourable feel- 
ing of all just men must instinctively recoil. For myself, I 
have resolved, that I will never from this time enter into 
any negociation with any person for the transmission across 
the Atlantic of early proofs of any thing I may write, and 
that I will forego all profit derivable from such a source. I 
do not venture to urge this line of proceeding upon you, but 
I would beg to suggest, and to lay great stress upon the 
necessity of observing, one other course of action: to which 
I cannot too emphatically call your attention. The persons 
who exert themselves to mislead the American public on 
this question, to put down its discussion, and to suppress 
and distort the truth in reference to it in every possible way, 
are (as you may easily suppose) those who have a strong in- 
terest in the existing system of piracy and plunder: inasmuch 
as, so long as it continues, they can gain a very comfortable 
living out of the brains of other men, while they would find 
it very difficult to earn bread by the exercise of their own. 
These are the editors and proprictors of newspapers almost 
exclusively devoted to the republication of popular English 
works. They are, for the most part, men of very low attain- 
ments, and of more than indifferent reputation; and I have 
frequently seen them, in the same sheet in which they boast 
of the rapid sale of many thousand copies of an English re- 
print, coarsely and insolently attacking the author of that 
very book, and heaping seurrility and slander upon his head. 
1 would therefore intreat you, in the name ofthe honourable 
pursuit with which you are so intimately connected, never 
to hold correspondence with any of these men, and never to 
negociate with them for the sale of early proofs of any work 
over which you have control, but to treat on all occasions 
with some respectable American publishing house, and with 
Our common interest in this 
subject and my advocacy of it, single-handed, on every occa- 
sion that has presented itselfduring my absence from Europe, 
form my excuse for addressing you. Lam, &e. 
Cnarces Dickens. 

A new work, by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, entitled, 
*The Age of Great Citics, or Modern Civilization 
viewed in its relation to Intelligence, Morals, and 

Religion,’ and § Notes of a Tour in the Manufactur- 
ing Districts of Lancashire, in a series of Letters to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin,’ by W. Cooke 
Taylor, L.L.D., are announced as in preparation. 

At the last meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, Prof. Liebig, of Giessen, was elected a Cor- 
responding Member. 

M. Melinon, the naturalist sent by the French 
government to Cayenne, has just arrived at Bordeaux, 
with a large collection of rare and beautiful plants 
destined for the Garden of Plants. He has also 
brought over some large hooded snakes, and an am- 
phibious animal, called the Cahiai, never before 
known in France, which will likewise be deposited in 
the national Museum. 

The third meeting of the Society of Naturalists, of 
Hungary, is fixed to take place at Neushal and 
Szliacs on the 4th of next month. 

The Sherwood Foresters, as we see by the Notting- 
ham Mercury obligingly forwarded to us, last week 
held their annual meeting in honour of science, 
literature, and moral worth, and especially of all 
those worthics who have contributed to the renown 
of the “merrie green-wood.” There is something 
very spirit-stirring and delightful in these open air 
gatherings—in the thought that the humble and the 
fevered artizan ceases even for a day from his mono- 
tonous labours, and, escaping from the crowded haunts 
of men, communes with Nature in the quiet cool air 
of the old green-wood. The chairman well observed, 
—'Their forest home possessed within itself sufficient 
attraction to their humble minds; they sought not 
the demoralizing scenes witnessed at the cock-pit or 
bull-bait, but wished rather to draw men’s minds from 
such relics of a barbarous age to the more enlightened 
contemplation of the once peerless glades of noble 
Sherwood, our own beloved Sherwood, beautiful as a 
wreck of Paradise. Who for a moment could con- 
template Old Birkland without exclaiming ‘ Great 
and glorious are thy works, O Lord!’ Who could 
thread the mazes of that Forest without conjuring up 
the images of the Edwards and Henrys, who, in days 
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long past, had trodden those forest glades! We have 
felt ourselves holding converse with Robin Hood ang 
his merrie men, and have gone back to the days of 
Friar Tuck, Little'John, and all that band of are 
around whose lives the immortal Scott has thrown 
halo of glory in his witching novel of ‘ Ivanhoe’_ 
These are our feelings—these are the motives which 
actuate us,.and which, if carried out, will at no fy 
distant day unite us all in the indissoluble bands of 
friendship. We broach no new theories, and ye 
discuss not politics; we wish to make true and 
reverend to the State, all men; we seek to banish 
ignorance and superstition. These, these I say are oy 
objects.”"—Surely it would be wise in the aris 
to encourage these humble celebrations — every 
locality has its Sherwood ; and no man can calculate 
the moral consequences of such gatherings under such 
influences. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL, 

The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WURIE, 
R.A., and a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS, is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten inthe Morning till Six in the Evening.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue 1s. William BARNARD, Keeper, 

Will close Saturday, 30th. 

NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS,—THE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALL, from 9 o'clock tili Dusk, 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Se, 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, nted 
by M. Bovroy; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, a 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the Spot 

y D. Roperts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Mr. FOX TALBOT’S CALOTYPE PROCESS shown and ex- 
plained (exhibiting the spontaneous production of a Picture) at Two 
o’clock Daily.—The further List of Lectures by Dr. Ryan, Professor 
Bachhoffner, and other Lecturers, is suspended in the Hall, and in. 
cludes every New Subject in Practical Science, adapted to the YOUTH. 
FUL VISITORS during the MIDSUMMER HOLYDAYS.,—In the 

STRONOMICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, the ECLIPSE of the SUN 
of the 8th inst. will be introduced.—The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL 
MACHINE, DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVING-BELL, and DIVER. 
—The New Edition of the Catalogue (just published) contains a full 
description of the beautiful Models in the NEW ROOMS next 
CAVENDISH SQUARE.—Leader of the Band, Mr. Wallis.—Ad- 
mission, ls. Schools half-price. 


TUE THAMES TU EL 
is OPEN daily, (Sunday excepted,) from Nine in the Morniag wti 
Dark, and lighted with Gas. The present Entrance is on the Surrey 
side of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The Tunnel is now 
completed, and is 1,200 feet inlength. Admittance, Is. cach, Visitors 
will shortly be enabled to pass through from the Middlesex side, and 
of which due notice will be given, 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
Company’s Office, J. CHARLIER, 
2, Walbrook Buildings, City, Clerk of the Company, 
July, 1842. 

















FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
8. Horticultural Society, 3, P.M. 
+ Microscopical Society, 8. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Mvcu has been going on in the musical world 
during the past week—though the season draws near 
its close. Several performances of the * Stabat’ have 
been given:—“ more last words” by the Rachel, 
who has found, it would scem, her English more 
constant than her French public :—another fete at 
Stafford House, for the benefit of the Poles,—and a 
service in Westminster Abbey, at which Purcell’s 
music alone was performed. To-night, La Frezzolini 
takes her leave of the opera, in the character of Anna 
Bolena. 

The English Theatres have of late afforded such 
slight and unpromising occasion for remark, that 
we thought it best to pass by them for a while, until 
their formidable rivals, the glorious summer even- 
ings, and the foreign actors and singers, had given 
their slender claims to notice a better chance of being 
regarded. Bouffé and the French comedians having 
departed, Mr. Farren has come out in one of Bouffé’s 
famous parts, * L’Oncle Baptiste,’ of which a coarse 
translation, entitled, ‘ Peter and Paul,’ has been pro- 
duced at the Haymarket this week. Mr. Farren’s 
boldness is more to be admired than either his 
prudence or success ; for to all who have seen Bouffé 
in the character, which, to use the emphatic French 
phrase, he “created,” his English competitor will 
appear inferior. Indeed, it is not suited to Farren’s 
style of acting, which is best adapted to characters 
of artificial life. ‘* L’Oncle Baptiste,’ or Peter, is # 
plain, hard-working mechanic, of genial disposition 
and kindly feelings, but of vulgar habits, doatingly 
fond of his brother Paul, an inventive genius, whose 
talents he reverences. Peter is mortified and in- 
censed at Paul refusing to enter into partnership with 
him, and not only leaving him for a grand establish- 
ment and noble alliance in London, but shunning 
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him afterwards. On the expression of the wounded 
feelings of the slighted brother depends the interest 
of the piece; and to make these touching, the 
homely habits of Peter required to be pourtrayed 
with skill and delicacy: this Bouffé did to admira- 
tion; but Farren’s strongly marked and rigid style 
does not adapt itself to the requirements of the part ; 
and he was loud, violent, and bitter; making the 
wan with whom the audience are called upon to 
sympathize an object of distaste and aversion ; con- 
sequently the piece flagged ; though, to those who 
had not seen the original Peter, Farren’s acting may 
have appeared admirable. *‘ The Way to Keep Him,’ 
and the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,’ have been performed 
at the Haymarket ; but neither in Sir Bashful Con- 
stant nor Lord Ogleby did Farren appear to such 
advantage as we have seen him; and, if we except 
Mrs. Nisbett and Mrs. Glover, the latter of whom is 
too apt to forget with Mr. Farren that broad farce is 
not genteel comedy, there has been nothing in the 
cast of either to admire. ‘The Rose of Arragon’ 
has withered on the stalk; Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean 
have proved less efficient supports than was antici- 
pated, and their removal this week will leave the 
last fower of Mr. Knowles’s genius to wait another 
blossoming time.—At the EneGiish Opera we have 
merely to chronicle the production of a high-flown 
musical melo-drama, called * The Lone Hut ;’ and a 
new farce entitled ‘ Cousin Lambkin,’ of which Har- 
ley is the hero. The New Srranp depends solely 
on the attractions of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, who have 
lately invoked * Lucky Stars’ with such success that 
the raging dogstar yields to their happy influence. 
This little piece is very smartly written and neatly 
constructed ; and Keeley as a cobbler turned con- 
juror, and Mrs. Keeley as his shrewish helpmate, 
are irresistibly droll._At the Surrey, opera reigns 
triumphantly ; Miss Romer and Mrs. Serle, Harrison 
and Leffler, being the principal vocalists.—A benefit 
istalked of for Mrs. Yates, who, we regret to hear, is 
left ina state that makes such aid but too acceptable. 
—The note of preparation is already sounding for 
the opening of Covent GarveN, under Mr, Kemble’s 
management: this will take place early, in order to 
prolong, as much as possible, the short opportunity 
that remains for hearing Miss Adelaide Kemble, who 
retires from the stage on her marriage, which is 
expected to take place at Christmas. ‘I'his disap- 
pointing news,—for the public, at least,—finds some 
countervailing hope in the announcement that Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw, who has been performing with éclat in 
Italy, will make her début at Covent Garden. 





MISCELLANEA 

French Academy.—The annual meeting took place 
on the 30th ult. The proceedings were opened by 
an Address from M. Villemain, the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The prizes for an Eulogium on Pascal 
were awarded to M. Puibusque and M. Vignier. 
Count Molé then announced the Monthyon prizes, 
given for virtuous conduct, which had been generally 
awarded to persons who had distinguished themselves 
by their exertions at the late accident on the Ver- 
sailles Railroad. For discoveries calculated to lessen 
the danger in exercising insalubrious arts, the Aca- 
demy voted 7,000 frances to Prof. de la Rive, of 
Geneva, for his invention of the process for gilding 
by means of galvanism ; and divided the remaining 
12,000 francs equally between M. Elkington and M. 
de Roolz, for having improved and extended the 
application of M. de la Rive’s discovery. 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 20.—A paper by 
M. Vicart was read, ‘ On the nature of Pouzzolanes.’ 
—M. Vicart, having discovered the nature of the sub- 
stance, has been able to compose a substitute with 
pure clay, calcined whilst exposed to a dead heat, so 
as to get rid of eight or nine-tenths of the water com- 
bined with it. The best clay for the purpose, says 
this gentleman, is pipe-clay ; and in proportion with 
the admixture of iron, manganese, carbonate of lime 
or sand, is the defect of quality —M. Degousée gave 
an account of some recent results in the making of 
Artesian wells. He states that he has bored for 
water in the plateau which extends from Lagny to 
the forest of Arminvilliers, at the height of 110 metres 
ahove the Marne. In one spot an abundant supply 
of water rushed out, although he had gone to a depth 
of only nine metres. With M. Degousée’s report he 
forwarded to the Academy a letter which he had 


received from Aimé-Bey, the director of the mines of | 


Egypt, who announceshis intention of re-openingsome 
of the bored wells of the ancients, at the foot of the 
Libyan chain, and requests that the necessary instru- 
ments may be sent out to him for that purpose.— 
June 27.—The first paper read was a communica- 
tion from Mr. Warden, giving an account of the 
population of the United States, as shown by the 
last census.—A paper on the effect of oil in calming 
the waves of the sea, by M. Van Beck. M. Van 
Beck thinks, with Franklin, that the phenomenon 
may be explained by admitting that there exists 
between air and water a certain natural affinity or 
adhesion. Water, he says, takes in with avidity the 
air with which it comes in contact, so that it is with 
‘difficulty expelled. It results that, whilst a current 
of air passes over the surface of the water, the air 
attaches itself to the liquid, and creates small waves, 
which, as the wind increases, become large and dan- 
gerous. As soon as these waves are covered with a 
membrane of oil, the adhesion of the air upon the 
water ceases to exist, and the surface is no longer 
disturbed.—_In a paper on the necessity of the use 
of calcareous salts in nutrition, by M. Chossat, that 
gentleman explained why the use of pure gelatine, 
which has hitherto been so erroneously ordered in 
hospital practice as being nutritious, is directly the 
reverse, as was recently shown in some experiments 
on dogs by a commission of the Academy. M. 
Chossat having remarked that pigeons are in the 
habit of adding to their food a quantity of calcareous 
matter collected from walls, resolved upon shutting 
up a number of them in wooden cages, and feeding 
them upon wheat, carefully ‘cleaned so as to be free 
from any foreign substance. In the first two or three 
months, the pigeons did not seem to experience any 
inconvenience ; but, at the end of that time, they 
began to drink more copiously of the water which 
was placed for their use, and in a short time the 
quantity of water consumed was eight times what it 
had been. A diarrhea then commenced, which was 
at first moderate, but soon became violent; the 
pigeons then fell off gradually in bulk, and between 
the eighth and tenth month from the commencement 
of the experiment they. all died. On examining them 
after death, it was found that their bones had been 
acted upon in an extraordinary manncr. In some 
places they had fallen off considerably in size, and 
were perforated with small holes ; in others they had 
disappeared altogether.—A communication was read 
from M. Combes, on the thermal springs of Hamam- 
Escoution, on the banks of the Raz-el-Akbar, in 
Algeria, about thirty leagues from Bona. The waters 
of these springs, which rise in the midst of a plain from 
little conical domes formed by themselves, are sul phu- 
reous,and of the high temperature of 80° of Réaumur. 
Metropolitan Improvements,—Petitions are in course 
of signature praying for a revision of the improve- 
ments now being carried out in the spirit of the 
economical suggestions of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, which sat in 1840. It is cer- 
tainly much to be regretted that new streets, intended 
to form great public thoroughfares, should be con- 
structed of inadequate width ; and this would appear 
likely to be the case with regard to the new street 
from Piccadilly to Long-acre, which, unless the 
public interfere, will in a few months be laid out at 
a width of only 52 feet from house to house. ‘The 
following tabular statement has been circulated by 
the Metropolitan Improvement Society :— 
Width of some of the principal Streets in London, from a 
Survey made under the direction of J. L. Donaldson, Esq. 





















Names of Streets. 








Waterloo-place 
Portland-place, average 
Farringdon-st., Old Fleet-market 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. . 
Regent-street, near the Circus. . 
St. James’s-street, south end .. 
Piccadilly, opposite Dover-st. .. 
Oxford-st., opposite Newman-st. 
Ditto, east end, near Regent-st. 
Holborn,opposite Hatton-garden 
Pall Mall, west end 
Strand, opposite end of Cathe- 

rine-street ........e-eeeeeees 
Tottenham-court-road, average 
Proposed new Street from Picca- 

dilly to Long-acre......+.++++ 
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TWELFTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[From our own Correspondents.) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 
Secrion A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCLENCE. 

At the sitting this day, the first paper read was by 
Mr. Fox Talbot on the Improvement of the Tele- 
scope. 

Mr. Fox Talbot said, that this subject occurred to 
him about two years ago, when the Earl of Ross 
(then Lord Oxmantoun) was making much larger 
specula for reflecting telescopes, than had ever been 
obtained before ; and he thought, if once we had a 
very large and perfect speculum, it might be possible 
to multiply copies of it by galvanic means. He had 
observed, that if an electrotype cast were taken from 
a perfectly polished surface, the cast was also per- 
fectly polished ; so that no defect of form from this 
cause could have an injurious effect on the speculum, 
The great and obvious defect was, that electrotypes 
were in copper, which reflected but little light. He 
mentioned these ideas to Prof. Wheatstone, who said 
the same had occurred to him ; and he showed him 
a paper which he had drawn up some few months 
before, and in which he suggested the taking galvano- 
plastic casts of specula in platina, palladium, silver, 
or nickel, and for especial purposes gilding the cop- 
per; taking care that the two precipitations adhered 
well to cach other. So that (said Mr. Talbot) the idea 
had suggested itself independently to both of them; 
but, on comparing notes, they found differences. 
Though it had occurred to him (Mr. Talbot) to pre- 
cipitate white metals, yet he did not think that pla- 
tina would have a sufficiently beautiful white metallic 
polish. Prof. Wheatstone had, however, made 
choice of platina; and, varying the quantity till he 
found the required proportion, he obtained a mirror 
in platina, which appeared to him (Mr. Talbot) to 
have quite brilliant polish enough, and to be white 
enough to answer the purpose; and he considered, 
therefore, that Prof. Wheatstone had proved, that, 
at least in one form, the specula of telescopes might 
be made by voltaic precipitation. His own idea 
was, that it might be possible to whiten the surface 
of the copper without injuring the form ; and, there- 
fore, having obtained a speculum in very bright pol- 
ished copper, he (Mr. Talbot) whitened it, and trans- 
formed it into sulphuret of copper ; and, after having 
retained it about a year, he did not perceive the 
smallest alteration in any respect. This, therefore, 
appeared to him a mode by which important results 
for astronomers could be obtained. For the last 
year, perhaps, nothing further had been done, either 
by Prof. Wheatstone or himself; but, the oiher day, 
being at Munich, he (Mr. Talbot) visited Prof. Stein- 
heil, who showed him his inventions, and told him 
he had discovered a method of making specula by 
the electrotype. It so happened, that both Prof. 
Steinheil and himself had published their respective 
methods about a month or six weeks before; the 
Professor having read a communication on the sub- 
ject before the Academy of Sciences at Munich, and 
printed it, and he (Mr. Talbot) having published his 
in England. Their modes were, however, different, 
as Prof. Steinheil precipitated gold upon the specu- 
lum of copper: and, having precipitated a certain 
thickness of gold, he then precipitated copper on the 
back of the gold, to give it sufficient thickness. He 
(Mr. Taloot) should have thought beforehand that 
gold would not reflect light enough to be available ; 
but Pro‘. Steinheil informed him he had found, by 
careful experiment, that it reflected more light than 
polished steel. He allowed Mr. Talbot to look 
through a Gregorian reflecting telescope, of which 
the speculum was a common one, but gilded, and he 
found the image perfectly clear and well defined. A 
slight tinge of yellow was thrown over all the objects, 
but the image was perfectly clear and defined. Prof. 
Steinheil said, that in the course of a year, he 
should have a very large telescope, furnished not 
only with a speculum, but also with other apparatus, 
voltaically formed, so that telescopes might be made 
all from a good model, so as to insure greater accu- 
racy of proportions ; and in this way even very large 
telescopes might be constructed at a comparatively 
trifling expense. With reference to precipitating 
copper on the back of the gold, the Professor had a 
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simple expedient for securing adhesion. He first 
precipitated gold from the cyanide of gold, and he 
mixed with it cyanide of copper, and kept gradually 
increasing the quantity of the latter sort ; so that an 
alloy was precipitated, which was continually increas- 
ing the copper with respect to the gold, till he had a 
speculum whose surface was gold, and which then 
became an alloy, the quality decreasing, till, at the 
bottom, it became pure copper. This was important; 
because, without such experiments, one would not 
have known that such results would have followed ; 
for some philosophers supposed, that, if we attempt 
to precipitate the salts of two metals, only one was 
precipitated ; but Prof. Steinheil informed him that 
they precipitated in union. He thus obtained a 
speculum with a face of gold and a back of copper. 
But, supposing the largest, cheapest, and best specu- 
lum were obtained, the framework of the telescope 
would be so gigantic, that few observers would be 
able to use the instrument. With a focal length of 
sixty to eighty feet, it would be quite unmanageable 
for any private individual. The idea occurred to him 
(Mr. Talbot), to have a tube fixed in an invariable 
position, and to have a perfectly true plane mirror, 
of a size somewhat larger than the concave speculum, 
placed in front of the tube, with an aperture in the 
centre. ‘This plane reflector should be moveable 
about its centre in any direction ; so that luminous 
bodies, falling first upon the plane reflector, were 
then reflected against the concave reflector, and 
passed through the aperture. The only motion 
requisite for the plane mirror would be one about its 
centre. The mechanical difficulties in the way of 
this plan would be far less than in the common 
method. Prof. Steinheil’s idea on this point was 
somewhat different. He (Mr. Talbot) did not think 
it important in what direction the tube of the tele- 
scope was directed. Prof. Steinheil’s idea was, that it 
should be pointed directly to the pole of the heavens, 
and kept as steady as possible, and that the plane 
mirror should have a simple motion of revolution, 
indeed two motions, but about a rectangular centre. 

Shortly after this paper had commenced, the dis- 
tinguished astronomer, Prof. Bessel, entered the 
Section. As soon as the President announced his 
name, which he accompanied with a few elo- 
quently eulogistic sentences, the entire Section rose 
from their seats and applauded. M. Bessel ex- 
pressed in warm terms his sense of the honour. 
—Mr. Isaac Hoven observed, that the late Earl 
Stanhope had actually constructed a reflecting tele- 
scope on the very principles now proposed, both with 
respect to the fixity of the concave speculum, and the 
use of a moveable plane mirror.—Sir D. Brewster 
mentioned a plan proposed by an American, some 
years since, for generating a pro-tempore speculum, 
by causing quicksilver to revolve rapidly, when the 
centrifugal force would form it into a paraboloid, 
the very shape best adapted for the purpose.—The 
President inquired from Mr. Talbot whether some 
contrivance similar to the aérial telescope of Huygens 
and Hevelius might not he adopted so as to dispense 
with the plane mirror, the accurate construction of 
which was nearly, if not quite, as difficult a mechan- 
ical problem as the construction of the great specu- 
lum.—-Mr. Talbot replied, that the principle of the 
aérial telescope was not, in his opinion, applicable to 
a reflector. The reflecting speculum being on the 
ground, it would be necessary, on that principle, that 
the observer should be elevated—an arrangement 
incompatible with his free change of place. In reply 
to a question from Sir T. Brisbane, Mr. Talbot said, 
that, with proper precautions, the original speculum 
would not run any risk of deterioration during the 
electrotype process. 

Sir D. Brewsrer then proceeded to make three 
communications :—1, ‘On Luminous Lines in certain 
flames corresponding to the defective lines in the 
Sun’s light ;’ 2, ‘On the Structure of a part of the 
Solar Spectrum, hitherto unexamined ;’ and 3, ‘On 
the Luminous Bands in the Spectra of various flames.’ 
I. After noticing Fraunhofer’s beautiful discovery asto 
the phenomena of the line D in the prismatic spec- 
trum, Sir David said, he had received from the estab- 
lishment of that eminent man, at Munich, a splendid 
prism, made for the British Association, and one of 
the largest, perhaps, ever made ; and, upon examin- 
ing by it the spectrum of deflagrating nitre, he was 
surprised to find the red ray, discovered by Mr, Fox 
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Talbot, accompanied by several other rays, and that 
this extreme red ray occupied the exact place of the 
line A in Fraunhofer’s spectrum, and equally sur- 
prised to see a luminous line corresponding with the 
line B of Fraunhofer. In fact, all the black lines of 
Fraunhofer were depicted in the spectrum in brilliant 
red light. The lines A and B turned out in the 
spectrum of deflagrating nitre to be both double 
lines ; and, upon examining a solar spectrum under 
favourable circumstances, he found bands correspond- 
ing to these double lines. He had looked with great 
anxiety to sce if there was anything analogous in 
other flames, and it would appear that this was a 
property which belonged to almost every flame. 
II. He had, by means of the prism from Munich, 
been enabled to extend the solar spectrum beyond 
the point where, according to. Fraunhofer, it termi- 
nated immediately at the side of the line A, and he 
(Sir David) found one part to consist of about six- 
teen lines, placed so near to each other, that it was 
difficult to recognize the separation ; but the lines, as 
they approached to A, were much nearer to each 
other than as they receded from it ; consequently, 
that portion of the spectrum appeared concave, re- 
sembling so much the scooped-out lines of a mould- 
ing on wood, that it was scarcely possible to suppose 
that the beholder was not looking at such a moulding. 
He was led to observe an analogous structure near 
the line B ; and upon carrying on this comparison of 
structure of one part of the spectrum with that of 
another, it seemed to him, that, by and bye, some- 
thing important would result ; for there was a repe- 
tition of a group of lines, and similar lines, through 
different parts of the spectrum, as if the same cause 
which produced them in one part, produced them in 
another. III. He had endeavoured to procure all 
the minerals and artificial salts and other substances 
capable of combustion which could be had; and, in 
order to havea suitable combination, he used an oxy- 
gen light analogous to the Bude light. Every one 
conducting these experiments was aware that it was 
necessary to pass the light through a narrow aperture; 
but this would reduce the intensity of the light so 


| much, as to make it difficult to observe the rays at 





the extremity of the spectrum ; but he found that he 
could obtain the effect of a small aperture, by merely 
inclining the prism ; so that, with a good prism, the 
great lines in the solar spectrum might be seen by 
using an aperture three or four feet wide, the whole 
breadth of the window, by the mere inclination of 
the prism, which had the effect of producing a nar- 
rowing, facing the light. He had obtained 200 or 
300 results, which he had not had any leisure to 
group ; but he would mention some of the general 
results. When nitrate of lead was thrown into com- 
bustion, remarkably fine lines were produced in the 
spectrum. The luminous line, D, of Fraunhofer, 
existed in almost every substance, especially in all 
into which soda entered, particularly in the flame ofa 
common tallow candle ; probably owing to the muriate 
of soda existing in the tallow. The hydrate of stron- 
tytes gave the lines very remarkably in yellow and 
green. The iodide of mercury did the same. Also 
in that remarkable substance, the lithoxanthemate 
of ammonia, first discovered and published by Mr. 
Fox Talbot, the fine lines were seen throughout the 
whole length of the spectrum; and there was a 
remarkable blue band, which he (Sir D. Brewster) 
had not distinctly recognized in any other flame. 
Indigo gave fine green and orange lines at equal dis- 
tances from the D of Fraunhofer. Prussian blue did 
the same; calomel, nitrate of magnesia, litharge, 
also showed lines ; the sulpho-cyanite of potash gave 
a violet and orange flame, with the lines extremely 
distinct. He hoped, at the next year’s meeting of the 
Association, to be able to embody these various 
results in a regular report. 

Sir W. Hamivton said it was clear that these optical 
researches gave definite characters to things, which it 
would be necessary to include in any new history of 
chemical compounds.—Mr. Fox Tasor expressed 
his gratification, that Sir David Brewster had taken 
up this curious branch of inquiry. Nothing was 
more extraordinary than the first fact discovered by 
Fraunhofer, that the double yellow ray produced in 
most flames, especially when soda was in combustion, 
should answer exactly to the double black line 
in the solar spectrum. This was one of the most 
unintelligible things in natural philosophy. — Sir 





D. Brewster said that he might mention that ty 
lines D were wanting in all spectra of the stars hith, 
erto discovered. Fraunhofer, in his paper on the sy, 
ject, stated that he had found, in all the spectra of 
the stars he had examined, black lines, but not the 
bright line D. He (Sir D. Brewster), in mak; 
experiments on the light of some of the colourgj 
stars, particularly the blue and red stars in many 
parts of the heavens, looking at them through a rock. 
salt prism at an angle of 79°, the largest angle tha 
would transmit+the light, and with Sir James South, 
telescope, he found those black bands existing in the 
star, and that those coloured rays were wanting whic) 
would account for the peculiar colour of the star; 
that the peculiar colour of red, orange, or green stars 
was to be explained by the want of those rays neces. 
sary to make white light. Sir David mentioned one 
star in particular (we think a Herculis), as exhibiting 
this peculiarity. 

Mr. Eaton Hopek1xson made a communication, 
*On the mode of conducting Experiments on the 
Resistance of Air.—Mr. Hodgkinson said, that, hay. 
ing been honoured by the Association with a request 
to pursue some experiments on the resistance of the 
air, he was desirous of exhibiting an instrument pr. 
pared for making the first series of these experiments, 
He proposed, in the first instance, to seek for the 
force of the wind moving at different velocities, upon 
plane surfaces of given dimensions, these surfaces 
being either perpendicular, or inclined at any angle, 
to its current: to determine this, he intended to place 
the apparatus upon the front of the first carriage of 
a railway train; the road along which the train 
passed having for a short distance poles stuck up, 100 
or 200 yards asunder. He would try the experiment 
only on days when there was no perceptible wind ; and 
then, if the time in seconds taken in passing between 
two poles be carefully observed, and the pressure indi- 
cated upon the discs (which were of two and of four 
fect area, both round and square), the resistance per 
square foot, with a given velocity, would be obtained, 
He hoped to determine these facts, with various 
velocities and at different angles of inclination inthe 
discs, trying the same experiments with both dises at 
the same time, to ascertain whether the resistance to 
a square surface and a round one, of equal area, was 
the same, and that the results might correct each 
other. The directors of the Manchester and Bir 
mingham Railway had kindly consented, at Mr 
Buck’s request, to allow him to make these experi- 
ments ; and he was indebted to Mr. Fairbairn for the 
apparatus. This was placed on the table. It consists 
of two discs of wood (which may be of any form), 
made inclinable at any angle, by means of screws, 
and having an attached quadrant to measure the 
angle. To ascertain the force of the wind, one of 
Salter’s balance springs is placed behind each disc, 
attached to the cross piece which connects the two 
rods of the discs ; and this indicated the force of the 
wind at any moment. 

Prof. SreveLLy inquired whether a registering 
pencil was proposed, as, he conceived, if not, that the 
index would be in too constant motion to be observed 
with any accuracy. He also remarked, that a conver- 
sation had taken place in the Section at Plymouth on 
this subject, and Mr. Phillips proposed to avoid the 
necessity of waiting for calm days, by observing both 
when the train was going and on its return, and that 
thus, the effect of the air’s own motion would dit 
appear.—Mr. Hopckinson did not think a register- 
ing pencil would be required ; but if, during the pro- 
gress of the experiments, he found that it was so, he 
would adopt it. He wished to avoid, if he could, 
introducing the element of the motion of the air 
itself at all, as, from the irregularity of those currents, 
he was not sure a perfect elimination of them 
could be obtained. 

Mr. Hopektxson then read a notice of his ‘ Ex- 
perimental Inquiries on the strength of Stones and 
other materials.” After noticing the present state of 
knowledge (we might say of comparative ignorance) 
on this subject, and the experiments of Barlow, 
Rennie, and of experimentalists on the continent, 
Mr. Hodgkinson said, he had long felt anxious to 
ascertain how the three forces—the crushing, the 
tensile, and the transverse strength—and the position 
of the neutral line—(that separating the extended 
and compressed fibres in a bent body) were connect 
ed in bodies generally: and his experiments had for 
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several years been directed to discovering facts upon 
each of these matters, in order to determine the 
uestion. His experiments some years ago, made 
for the British Association, with respect to the values 
of hot and cold blast iron, had shown that the ratio 
of the forces of ultimate tension and compression was 
nearly constant in all the species of cast iron ; and a 
few experiments made at that time on sandstone and 
marble, had led him to suspect that nearly the same 
would be the case in these and other hard bodies, 
Through the liberality of his friend Mr. Fairbairn 
who had, as usual, given him every assistance his 
establishment afforded), he (Mr. Hodgkinson) had 
made a great many experiments upon wood, sand- 
stones, marbles, glass, slate, ivory, bone, &c.—to 
ascertain the tensile, crushing, and transverse strength 
of each ; also, as far as possible, the situation of the 
neutral line. He had sought for these in thirteen 
kinds of timber, including oaks, pines, teak, &c.; all 
the different sorts of experiments were made, as far 
as possible, out of the same specimen in each case. 
The wood was of good quality, and perfectly dry, 
having been chosen for this purpose, and laid in a 
warm dry place for four years or more. After de- 
scribing the mode and character of his experiments 
on the various substances named above (specimens of 
which he produced), Mr. Hodgkinson gave the fol- 
lowing summary of their comparative results on 
marbles and stones of various degrees of hardness, 





) j 
Crushing ra Transverse 
| force per | Tensile | strength of 
square inch, | force per | bar 1 inch 
| called 1,000. | #4¥- inch.! square, and 
| 1 foot long. 


Description of Stone. 





Black marble 
Italian marble .... 
Rochdale flagstone ... 
High Moor stone 
Stone called Yorkshire flag 
fone from Little Hulton, ) 

near Bolton ry 


Mean rates ...... 


1,000 143 
1,000 84 
1,000 | 104 
1,000 100 
1,000 


10.1 
10.6 
9.9 





9.5 


1,000 70 8.8 





1,000 100 9.8 
orcalling the mean crushing strength per square inch, 
in the different articles experimented upon, 1,000, 
we have,— 





| | Sie 

} | Ratio of mean 

| Transverse | tensile to 

| strength. crushing 
strength. 


Tensile 


Crushing strength, 1,000. strength. 


ae 1,000 





1,900 | 85.1 1 to 0.55 
158 | 19.8 11 ,, 6.6 
123 | | 1 ,, 7.8 
100 9.8 1 ,, 10.5, or, 

8.9, taking the hardest only. 


The ratio of the crushing force to the transverse 


Glass (plateand ) 
crown) } 1,000 
Stone & marble 1,000 | 


foree is nearly the same in glass, stone, and marble, | 


including the hardest and the softest kinds. Hence, 
if we know the transverse strength, in any of these 
bodies, we may predict the other ; and, as glass and 
the hardest stones resist crushing with from seven to 
nine times the energy that they do being torn asunder, 
we may get an approximate value of the tensile force 
fom the crushing force, or vice versd. These results 
render it probable, that the hardest bodies, whether 
tast-iron, glass, stone, or marble, admit of certain 
atomic displacements, either in tearing asunder or 
crushing ; these displacements being in a given ratio 
to each other, or nearly so. In future calculations 
% to the strength of bodies, the crushing strength 
ought to be made the fundamental datum, for the 
reasons shown in this notice. The ratio of the trans- 
verse strength to the crushing strength is greater in 
cast-iron than in glass, marble, and sandstones, arising 
fom the ductility of that metal. The necessity of 
enlarged inquiries in these matters will be seen, 
vhen it is reflected that calculations of the tensile 
strength of cast-iron, or marble, or stones in general, 
nade from the transverse strength by the modes used 
ly Tredgold, Navier, and others, give the tensile 
strength twice or three times as great as it ought to be. 

The Presipent observed, that Mr. Hodgkinson 
Was too well known to the members of the Section 
‘o make it requisite to point out his peculiar accuracy 
and success as an experimental investigator ; the 
fact, however, that he had been last year awarded 
the Royal Medal showed the value which the Royal 
Society attached to his researches. The field upon 
Yhich he had now ventured was of the utmost im- 
portance, even in a national point of view ; since, 
without a knowledge of the strength of materials, we 





could not hope to raise durable structures without 
waste, we could not unite stability and economy.— 
Mr. Hopexinson thanked the President for the kind 
terms in which he had adverted to his feeble exertions 
in the cause of practical science. The building in 
which they were assembled was, indeed, an exempli- 
fication of the importance of the researches which 
he had been bringing under their notice ; as he had 
proved to the Committee of the House of Commons, 
that the cast iron pillars on which it stood were, by 
one-half at least, too strong for the weight they were 
called on to support. ‘ 

The President requested Sir William Hamilton to 
read Mr. Anthony Peacock’s communication ‘ On 
Recurring Decimal Fractions, and a new species of 
Logarithms.’"—Sir Wittiam Hamiton said that in 
obedience to the request, he should communicate the 
principal point of the paper, which, however, he 
could not style a novelty. Having explained the 
general principles of Mr. Peacock’s method, he ob- 
served that there was an eminent foreign mathema- 
tician then present (Prof. Jacobi) who would easily 
recognize the general theorems, of which the present 
were interesting particular exemplifications—Prof. 
Jacozi remarked, that the theorems here stated had 
been fully discussed by Gauss in his Researches. 





Mr. W. Walker’s statement of his ‘ Observations 
on Oceanic Waves,’ was then read by Prof. Stevelly. 
| —After detailing the advantages which the locality 

where these observations were made (Bovisand, near 
Plymouth,) possessed for such an object, such as 
complete exposure to the waves of the Atlantic, a 


| Series of buoys at ascertained distances, well observed | 


, soundings, a tide gauge fixed at the pier, and elevated 
cliffs from which the waves in series may be conve- 
| niently observed, he presented in a tabular form the 


results of his observations made during the last winter. | 


From these it would appear that the-ratios between 
the heights, velocities, and other elements of waves, 
are not regulated by any constant law. On the 28th 
of September the waves were found to travel at the 
rate of 46 feet per second, being 460 feet apart, and 
breaking in five fathoms water; the next day their 
velocity was only 42 feet per second, their distance 
| apart 442 feet, and the height of an unbroken wave 
| 27 feet above the surface level. These waves were 
breaking in five and six fathoms. On the Ist of Oc- 
| tober the velocity of the waves travelling at right 
| angles to the wind, was 46 feet per second, the dis- 
tance between the waves was 345 feet, and their height 
only five feet. It was agreed to postpone the discus- 
| sion on this paper until it had been examined by Mr. 
| J. Scott Russell, and the Committee on Waves, 


MONDAY. 
Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

Dr. Kane, of Dublin, took the chair. 

Mr. Jonn Davies, of Manchester, then read a 
paper ‘On the Manufacture and Purification of Coal 
Gas.’ Besides the illuminating gases obtained by the 
distillation of coal, other gases are at the same time 
evolved, which are not adapted for the intended pur- 
pose. These gases are, carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The latter is particularly objectiona ble 
both from its offensive odour, and from other noxious 
properties. A volatile hydrocarbon usually accom- 
panies the coal gas, and adds materially to the illu- 
minating powers. It is well known that its two 
former constituents are removed from coal gas, by 
means of lime; but if the purification be carried 
too far, the hydrocarbon is also removed. Dr. Ure 
had shown this in the case of olefiant gas, and Mr. 
Davies was able to testify to the accuracy of his expe- 
riments, and to extend the remark to other hydro- 
carbons, which are occasionally evolved. The best 
means of avoiding this loss of illuminating properties 
is, to employ a coal containing a smaller proportion 
of sulphur thanusual, Mr. Davies then adverted to 
Mr. Phillips’s patent for removing ammonia from 
coal gas, by passing it through a purifier containing a 
solution of alum. He had found it, on several occa- 
sions, perfectly successful. He then adverted to the 
origin of the ammonia obtained in the distillation of 
coal. He did not think that the quantity of nitrogen 
contained in coal could sufficiently account for its 
formation. The analyses of Regnault and Richard- 
son have, however, shown that nitrogen is contained 
in notable quantity in all kinds of coal. 

In the course of a conversation which followed this 











paper, Mr. Leicu, of the Manchester Gas Works, 
stated, that as much as two ounces of muriate of 
ammonia exist in one gallon of gas water.—Mr. 
Wesr had examined many specimens of coal, and 
had never met one specimen free from sulphur. 
This sulphur was not always in combination with 
iron.—Mr. Biytn mentioned the curious fact, that 
in the water of a coal mine, which he had lately 
examined, a large amount of silicate of soda existed. 

Dr. Scuunk then read a paper ‘On the Formation 
of Cyanuret of Potassium in a Blast Furnace,’ by 
Dr. C. Bromeis, of Cassel._M. Zincken discovered 
at the bottom of the blast furnace at Magdesprung, 
in the Hartz Mountains, a mass which Dr. Bromeis 
found to contain ferro-cyanuret of potassium, The 
furnace, from which it was obtained, had been fed 
with charcoal. The other ingredients of the saline 
mass were, caustic potash, carbonate, silicate, and 
manganate of potash, together with a large portion 
of cyanate of potash, and cyanuret of potassium. It 
is probable that the ferro-cyanuret of potassium did 
not exist ready-formed in the mass, but was produced 
after dissolving the cyanuret of potassium in water. 
The cyanite of potash, by its decomposition, gives 
rise to carbonate of potash and ammonia, Dr. 
Bromeis supposes that the formation of cyanogen 
must have been occasioned in the following manner: 


| the nitrogen of the atmosphere, being exposed to 
| a great pressure and high temperature, combined 






















































































directly with the carbon of the carburet of potassium, 
producing thereby cyanogen and cyanuret of potas- 
sium. This explanation accords with the experi- 
ments of Defosse. 

Mr. Leicu read a communication ‘On a new pro- 
duct obtained from Coal Naphtha."—The substance 
described was obtained in the course of some inves- 
tigations on an oil which Mr. Leigh discovered about 
three years and a half ago, as the result of a mixture 
of nitric and sulphuric acids on purified coal naphtha. 
In their behaviour with potassa, both in aqueous and 
alcoholic solution, the crystals now brought under the 
notice of the Section by Mr. Leigh have much analogy 
with the oil (like that of bitter almonds) obtained at 
the same time with them. The oil, when extensively 
exposed to the action of oxygen, becomes a crystal- 
line solid, having much the same appearance as these 
crystals. It is probable the crystals differ from the 
oil in containing a quantity of oxygen. Mr. Leigh 
had made no analysis of these compounds. 

Mr. Crorr read the next paper, ‘On Kakodylic 
Acid, and the Sulphurets of Kakodyl,’ by Prof. 
Bunsen, of Marburg.—In the present paper, Prof. 
Bunsen examines the higher stages of oxidation of 
kakodyl, and the sulphurets corresponding to them. 
He finds that, by the oxidation of alkarsin, either by 
the direct action of the air, or by means of oxide of 
mercury, kakodylic acid is formed ; but there is also 
an intermediate oxide, which cannot be obtained in 
a state of purity, which seems to be similar to the 
hyponitric acid, and to bea combination of kakodylic 
acid with the oxide. Kakodylic acid crystallizes out 
of alcohol; its composition is C, Hg As, O, + HO, 
this atom of water being constitutional, and only to 
be replaced by a base ; it is soluble in water, but not 
in «ther. A very remarkable fact with respect to 
this body is, that the poisonous properties of the arsenic 
seem totally annihilated ; eight grains administered 
to a rabbit exerted no poisonous action. Kakodyl 
combines directly with sulphur, forming the proto- 
sulphuret which has been already described. This 
compound takes up another atom of sulphur, and 
produces the bisulphuret. There appears also to be 
a tersulphuret analogous to kakodylic acid ; Prof. 
Bunsen has not, however, been able to obtain it in 
a pure state. From the above results, it appears, that 
kakody] is precisely similar in its behaviour to some 
simple metals, and the formation of kakodylie acid 
by direct oxidation, is in exact opposition to Dumas’s 
theory of substitution. 

Dr. Scuunk read a paper ‘On the Compounds of 
Carbon and Iron,’ by Dr. C. Bromeis.—Dr. Bromeis 
analyzed various kinds of iron by burning them in a 
tube, with a mixture of chromate of lead and chlorate 
of potash. The combustion is conducted exactly 
likean organic analysis, and is the method invented by 
Regnault. An important point in the determination 
of the carbon in iron, isto ascertain the proportion of 
carbon in a state of combination, in contradistinction 
to that which is mechanically mixed with the metal. 
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Dr. Bromeis effected this by dissolving the mixture 
in muriatic acid ; the carbon, in chemical combina- 
tion, unites with hydrogen, and forms carburetted 
hydrogen, while the carbon, in mechanical mixture, 
takes no part in the action, but remains unaffected, 
and may be accurately determined. This quantity 
being subtracted from the whole carbon obtained by, 
combustion, affords a means of estimating the 
quantity in chemical combination. Dr. Bromeis 
found in crystalline white cast iron, 3.8 per cent. of 
carbon. But, as some white cast iron has been found 
to contain 4.2, or even 5.3 per cent., Dr. Bromeis 
considers, that manganese may be substituted for it ; 
he sometimes found as much as 7 per cent. of this 
metal. It appears, therefore, that neither common 
nor white cast iron are polycarburets of determinate 
constitution. In white cast iron, Dr. Bromeis found 
only 0.5 per cent. of mechanically combined carbon, 
in other kinds nearly 1 per cent., and in grey cast 
iron 2.3 per cent. Hence it follows, that the che- 
mically combined carbon amounts only to 0.9 per 
cent, Karsten found 0.85 per cent. ; cast steel, ac- 
cording to Gay-Lussac and Wilson, contains 0.93 per 
cent. carbon. Bromeis found in hard cast steel 0.97 
per cent. Grey cast iron may be considered as a 
mixture of very impure cast steel with carbon. This 
may possibly be the cause that it can be so easily 
hardened on the surface. 

The next paper was by Mr. Ricuarpson, ‘ Con- 
tributions to the history of the Magnesian Lime- 
stones,’—The author, considering the great import- 
ance of the magnesian limestones, both to the manu- 
facturer and agriculturist, conceived that an account 
of their composition might prove acceptable. He 
examined the various limestones systematically, ac- 
cording to the excellent arrangements of Prof. Sedg- 
wick, and collected the results of his analyses in a 
tabular form. The insoluble residue of the speci- 
mens subjected to analysis, contained, in every case, 
organic matter. The analyses proved a very great 
variation in the quantities of lime and magnesia; a 
fact which will not surprise the chemist when he con- 
siders that they are isomorphous, and therefore capable 
of mutual replacement. Mr. Richardson argued, that 
the deposition of the lime and magnesia must have 
been effected simultaneously, from the fact of layers 
of limestone existing above and below the magnesian 
limestones, in which layers no magnesia can be de- 
tected. He was inclined to ascribe their deposition 
to the influx of waters holding chloride of magnesium 
in solution, which, meeting with calcareous matter 
held in solution, by an excess of carbonic acid, robbed 
it of that excess, and the two carbonates of lime and 
magnesia fell together. 

Dr. Kane remarked that Dr. Apjohn had examined 
some Irish Dolomites of the magnesian limestone, 
and had found the carbonates of lime and magnesia 
in atomic proportions.—Mr. Crort stated, that he 
had observed the same fact in analyzing specimens 
from Saxony and other countries. 


SATURDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
‘On the Fossils of the Carboniferous Limestone 
of Ireland,’ by R. Griffith, Esq—The substance of 
this communication had already been printed by Mr. 
Griffith for distribution amongst the members of the 
Association ; it was accompanied by a catalogue of 
all the fossils yet discovered in each of the subdivi- 
sions of the Irish mountain limestone series, in the 
strata of North Devon, and in the mountain lime- 
stone of Great Britain, arranged in parallel columns 
for the purpose of comparison ; the notice was also 

illustrated by coloured sections. 

_ Mr. Grirrivn stated that his object in this commu- 
nication was to prove, by the evidence of fossils, that 
the lower members of the mountain series of Ireland, 
as arranged by him, really belonged to that series, 
and not to the old red sandstone, as advocated by 
some geologists. He described this series as contain- 
ing two great bands of limestone, which he had de- 
nominated the upper and lower limestones ; interposed 
between these limestones were beds of shale, argillace- 
ous limestone, and sandstone, forming a series of great 
thickness, known by the name of calp or calp slate. 
Beneath the lower limestone was a second series of 
schistose beds, to which he had given the name car- 
boniferous slate ; under the slate was a series of sand- 
stone beds, frequently intercalated with slate or shale, 





and occasionally with limestone ; he had denominated 
this deposit the yellow sandstone; its lower beds 
rested conformably on the old red sandstone. Mr. 
Griffith stated, that those beds varied in thickness at 
different localities, but that the relative position of 
each member of the series was always the same ; the 
upper and lower limestones were generally more per- 
sistent than the other members of the series. In some 
localities the carboniferous slate and yellow sandstone 
were altogether wanting ; in others the carboniferous 
slate only was absent, the lower limestone resting 
directly on the yellow sandstone. In the northern 
and middle districts of Ireland, the calp formed a very 
thick and important member of the series, but gra- 
dually thinned out towards the south ; it had not yet 
been discovered in the counties of Cork and Water- 
ford, and was only occasionally traceable in Clare, 
Limerick, and Kerry. In the middle district, the 
upper limestone formed the distinguishing feature ; in 
the southern section, the upper and lower limestones 
were most abundant, and the calp least so, whilst 
the carboniferous slate and yellow sandstone occu- 
pied an inconsiderable superficial extent, but were 
important, as they contained a great variety of fossils. 
The carboniferous slate of the south of Ireland dif- 
fered considerably in lithological character from that 
of the middle and northern regions, but the number 
of fossils common to the beds which occupy the same 
geological position in all three districts, showed the 
necessity of including the whole in one division, In 
the tables of fossils before mentioned, the occurrence 
of each species in the different members of the Irish 
series, was indicated for each of the three districts, 
and also their occurrence in North Devon, and in 
the English mountain limestone. From these general 
tables, Mr. Griffith had prepared tables of results, 
showing the number of fossils of each class occurring 
in every division of the mountain limestone of Ire- 
land: those peculiar to it, those common to it, and 
all the other members of the series, those that are 
common to each of the other divisions, and also those 
that are common to the mountain limestone of Great 
Britain, and to North Devon. Some of the results 
obtained were as follows: Yellow sandstone, out of 
122 fossils, 9 were peculiar to it: 113, or 92} per 
cent., common to the mountain limestone of Ireland 
generally ; 49 species, or 40 per cent., common to 
the upper limestone ; 87, or 71 per cent., to the 
calp ; 75, or 61 per cent., to the lower limestone, 
and 94, or 77 per cent., common to the carboniferous 
slate, 35 species, or 30 per cent., were common to 
North Devon, and 59, or 48 per cent., to the moun- 
tain limestone of Great Britain.—Carboniferous slate, 
of 275 fossils, 12 were peculiar to it ; 263, or 954 per 
cent., common to the mountain limestone of Ireland 
generally ; 99, or 36 per cent., common to the upper 
limestone ; 176, or 64 per cent., to the calp ; 162, or 
60 per cent., to the lower limestone ; and 94, or 34 
per cent., common to the yellow sandstone ; 65 
species, or 2# per cent., were common to North 
Devon, and 139, or 50 per cent., to the mountain 
limestone of Great Britain. From these data Mr. 
Griffith concluded, that the yellow sandstone, which 
contained 92} per cent., and the carboniferous slate, 
which contained 95} per cent. of fossils common to 
the other members of the mountain limestone of Irc- 
land, must belong to that series. Mr. Griffith next 
proceeds to consider whether the mountain limestone 
of Ireland generally, should be classed with that of 
Great Britain. By the table of results it appeared, 
that out of 180 species of fossils obtained from the 
upper limestone, 133, or 73 per cent., were common to 
the British mountain limestone ; of the calp, out of 
267 species, 148, or 55 per cent., and of the lower 
limestone, out of 391 fossils, 234, or 60 per cent., of 
the carboniferous slate 50 per cent., and of the yellow 
sandstone 48 per cent., as already mentioned, were 
common to the British mountain limestone ; and if 
the entire series were taken, it appeared that out of 
430 species which had been described as occurring in 
that series, 287, or 67 per cent., were common to the 
mountain limestone of Ireland. Hence he coneluded, 
that the mountain limestones of Great Britain and 
Ireland belonged to the same geological suite, though 
the Irish series generally, and particularly the lower 
members, contained a great number of species, which 
had not hitherto been discovered in the British. From 
the foregoing data there appeared to be a greater 
affinity between the upper limestone of Ireland and 
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the British mountain limestone, than between it and 
the other members of the Irish series. Avaj the 
upper limestone of Ireland contained only 16 species 
of fossils, or 8 per cent., which were common tp 
North Devon, while the calp contained 43, or 16 per 
cent., the lower limestone 39, or 10 per cent., the car. 
boniferous slate 65, or 24 per cent., and the yelloy 
sandstone 35, or 29 per cent., in common with the 
same series. Thus there appeared to be a nearly 
regular gradation from the upper portion of the 
mountain limestone of Ireland into the upper Da 
vonian ; and although, owing to the predominance of 
ordinary mountain limestone fossils, the per-centage 
is not considerable even in the lower members, yet hy 
reference to the table of results it appeared, that out 
of 122 species of fossils from North Devon, 80, o 
654 per cent., occurred in the mountain limestone of 
Treland ; and hence Mr. Griffith concluded, tha 
hardly a doubt could be entertained as to the pro. 
priety of attaching the fossils of North Devon to the 
mountain limestone series of Ireland. He considered 
this a startling result, and one which could not haye 
been foreseen from our previous knowledge of the 
fossils belonging to the British mountain limestone, 
which contained only 22 species common to North 
Devon, and made the conclusion of some distinguished 
geologists as to the separation of the Devonian system 
from the mountain limestone, perfectly legitimate, 
even as regarded the northern portion of the district, 
Mr. Griffith observed, that this comparison between 
the mountain limestone and the Devonian fossils had 
been confined to those of North Devon. By a similar 
comparison with South Devon, the results were essen- 
tially different, inasmuch as out of 257 species of 
fossils obtained from that district, only 94, or 36 per 
cent., were common to the mountain limestone of Ire- 
land, and 26, or nearly 11 per cent., to that of Great 
Britain—a result which led to the conclusion, that 
the fossils of South Devon generally belonged toa 
different, and, judging from the type of the fossils, to 
a more ancient period than those of North Devon, 
though possibly a portion adjoining the culm series 
might eventually be found to correspond with the 
period of North Devon. The fossils of North Devon 
were given in these tablesas described by Mr. Sowerby, 
Mr. Lonsdale, and Mr. Phillips, and those of the 
mountain limestone of Great Britain, by Mr. Sowerby 
and Mr. Phillips. In regard to the fossils of the 
mountain limestone of Ireland, nearly the whole of 
the fossils named in the table had been obtained by, 
and were in the collection of, the author ; of the 568 
species which it contained, 166 were supposed to be 
new by Mr. M‘Coy, of Dublin, who had examined 
and named them. Mr. Griffith stated, that the col- 
lection also contained upwards of 100 additional new 
species, which were under examination, including 
several species of Entomostraca, from the calp of 
Bundoran, in the county of Donegal, the lower lime 
stone at Armagh, and the carboniferous slate at 
Howth, in the county of Dublin ; numerous remains 
of fossil fish had also been collected, but they had not 
yet been sufficiently examined to be named and in- 
troduced in the catalogue. Mr. Griffith observed, in 
conclusion, that these investigations must still be con- 
sidered as in their infancy; the collection from the 
upper limestone was particularly deficient, which had 
arisen from the. circumstance of the district contain- 
ing the best developement of that member of the 
series being situated near the summits of elevated 
crags, where no quarries had been opened ; and every 
geologist was aware of the difficulty of collectinga 
good suite of fossils under such circumstances. 

Mr. Sepewick adverted to the evidence upon 
which he and Mr. Murchison had proposed the sep 
ration of the Devonian system, and assigned its place 
in thé series ; the organic remains of these strata had 
been proved to exhibit, as far as they were known, 
an intermediate character between the fossils of the 
carboniferous limestone and those of the Silurian sys 
tem ; they knew of no other rock intermediate be 
tween those formations, and accordingly, at Mr. Lone 
dale’s suggestion, they placed them in the parallel of 
the old red sandstone. They had fallen into some 
errors in their first examination of the Devonia 
strata, which had been corrected ; but there was one 
point on which they had returned to their fint 
opinion, this was with respect to the age of the Peth 
erwin beds, which they had considered older than 
the strata of North Devon ; subsequently, having 
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found some long-winged spirifers at Petherwin, very 


like those of Tintagell, they retracted this view, and 
the Petherwin beds as the representatives of 

those at Barnstaple ; now, having found that spirifers, 
with similar characters to those at Petherwin, occurred 
yery low down in the series, and even in the Silurian 
rocks, they had, for this and other reasons, returned 
to their former views, and were disposed to regard the 
Petherwin beds as generally older than those of 
North Devon. The fossils of North and South 
Devon as a group, having been proved to exhibit an 
intermediate character between those of the carboni- 
ferous and Silurian strata of England, it remained to 
be shown how far the representatives of these for- 
mations in Ireland could be brought into correspon- 
dence with them. In his visit to Ireland last year, 
he had an opportunity of seeing the magnificent de- 
yelopement of their lower carboniferous series, which, 
in some places, had been proved to be at least 5,500 
feet in thickness, whilst the great scar limestone of 
England was, perhaps, never more than 700 feet 
thick. In the south of Ireland the old red sandstone 
was shown in sections to attain a great thickness, and 
the beds of the carboniferous series, ending with Mr. 
Griffith’s yellow sandstone, were seen resting upon it. 
Mr. Sedgwick contended, that sections were the basis 
of all just reasoning, as from them were derived all 
knowledge of the laws of organic life. Now it was 
roved, both by sections and fossils, that the lower 

beds of the carboniferous series of Ireland were much 
better developed than our own, and consequently, 
more typical ; he would, therefore, be willing to unite 
the rocks of North Devon with the carboniferous 
limestone, if such an arrangement agreed better with 
an extended acquaintance with those deposits. He 
mentioned the occurrence of coal beds in the mill- 
stone grit, and lower than part of the carboniferous 
limestone of Scotland, as illustrating how in some 
localities the conditions under which certain de)osits 
were formed, might be continued longer, or repeated 
after greater intervals than appeared to have usually 
ocurred.—_Sir H. Dr ta Becue hoped the acquisi- 
tion of so much new information would facilitate the 
adjustment of the Devonian recks with the series to 
which they belonged. He considered the mere rec- 
ness of the rocks in the south of Ireland insufficient 
to identify them as the basis of the carboniferous de- 
posits, for the Cambrian rocks of St. David's and the 
old red sandstone neither differed in colour nor in 
nineral composition ; whilst, therefore, sections were 
relied on for evidence of superposition, the gradual 
change of organic life, from the lowest deposits up- 
vards, could alone indicate with certainty the exact 
age of any deposit—Mr. Puiuirs adverted to the 
evidence on which a certain series of rocks in Ircland, 
consisting of coal and shale, arenaceous rocks, and 
limestone, resting on red sandstone, was considered 
the equivalent of the English carboniferous system. 
The circumstances occurred in the same order, the 
combination was the same, so that there was a proba- 
bility, though not certainty, that the deposits occurred 
at the same time. This being admitted, the compari- 
wn of the fossils was of the next importance ; and it 
would be seen, that in the lowest strata of the Irish 
series were some forms occurring also in the English 
catboniferous limestone, whilst many other characters 
were absent, or had not yet been found ; rising up in 
the series, other combinations, types, and individual 
forms appeared ; it was important. therefore, in com- 
paring the strata of a known geological age, to ascer- 
tain whether the organic remains were the same, or 
different, and in what degree they differed. Mr. 
Griffith had shown, that a considerable number of 
the fossils of the Irish series were the same as those 
found in England, and he had made some additions 
tothat test ; but with respect to the relative richness 
of the two deposits, he believed that when all the new 
fossils which Mr. Gilbertson and others had discovered 
m the English mountain limestone were added, it 
might yet exceed the Irish catalogue, and probably 
me differences would be found in the relative pro- 
Portion of the groups of forms in Ireland and Eng- 
If 500 species should be found in England, 

ad all of them agreeing specifically with those of 
Inland, the proof of the identity of the deposits 
would be conclusive ; but if only 400 of these species 
vere common to the two countries the nature of the 
conviction changed, and it diminished continually 
vith every reduction in the number of identical forms, 


Mr. Griffith had compared the numerical distribution 
of fossils in the several Irish groups with those of all 
Ireland, and it would be found that not only did 
they differ in this respect, but also in the character 
of the fossils: for instance, Posidonia, which were 
generally rare in England, but abundant in Devon- 
shire, were now found in Ireland, occupying a position 
which could be determined ; another fossil, unknown 
in the limestone series of England, but occurring in 
the lower groups of Devon, the Calceola sandalina, 
had, in Ireland, been found above the carboniferous 
slate in the limestone of Dungarten. Mr. Griffith's 
conclusions, derived from a numerical comparison of 
the fossils of Ireland with those of North and South 
Devon, were entirely in harmony with his own re- 
specting the comparatively modern date of the strata 
of North Devon ; but he believed that not half the 
fossils of North Devon were yet known, and the com- 
parison was still very imperfect. With respect to the 
new species of mountain limestone fossils enumerated 
in Mr. Griffith’s list, he thought that probably some 
of them, the spirifers for example, were not specifi- 
cally distinct from those previously described, and the 
number of new species found in Belgium, and de- 
scribed by M. Kominek, and other foreign authors, 
would make it necessary to compare them with the 
new species in Mr. Griffith's tables, before they were 
published,—Dr. FLemine remarked, that the similar- 
ity of many fossils found in the graywacke, old red sand- 
stone, and carboniferous limestone had been noticed 
many years ago ; but he was not disposed to attach 
much importance to the per-centage system, as a 
means of grouping them; the fossils of the same bed 
might vary exceedingly in quarries opened at different 
localities. He stated that a section taken in the 
middle district of Scotland, showed the coal measures 
resting on beds of marine limestone, usually con- 
sidered the fundamental deposit ; but coal deposits 
were found under this limestone, and if such were 
the case elsewhere, they might be mistaken for the 
representatives of the yellow sandstone. In the 
northern part of the great coalfield of Scotland, the 
limestone, shales, thin coal seam, and beds of iron- 
stone, rested on yellow sandstone (perhaps the re- 
presentative of that in Ireland), passing down into 
the old red, remains of the Holoptychius being com- 
mon to both.—Mr. Grirritn stated, that, as his per- 
centage was founded on an examination of fossils 
from all parts of Ireland, he considered it very free 
from errors arising from local distribution of the 
organic remains—The Rev. Davin WiLuiams ob- 
served, that it had been his intention to offer a com- 
munication on the subject of some remains of fossil 
fish found by him near Bristol, but as the subject 
was intimately connected with the object of Mr. 
Griffith’s paper, he would submit those observations 
at once. The remains, as far as he could determine 
them by M. Agassiz’s work, consisted of palates of 
Cochliodus contortus, Helodus simplex, Psammodus 
turgidus, P. cinctus,and P. reticulatus, all mountain- 
limestone species. They occurred in a grey crystal- 
line limestone, and a subordinate thin stratum of red 
conglomerate, containing shells identical with those 
in the limestone. He had been particularly anxious 
to ascertain whether there was any evidence of a 
passage from the limestone down into the old red 
conglomerate, but beyond an apparent conformity 
there was no evidence of the kind, “ it was all a hard 
junction,” and presented nothing like the alterna- 
tions of deposits he had been accustomed to witness 
between the culm and killas of South Devon and 
Cornwall. He then pointed out the occurrence of a 
similar coarse red conglomerate, about ten feet thick, 
on the south bank of the Avon, which appeared to 
him much in the same position with the great con- 
glomerates of Herefordshire and Pembrokeshire, 
sometimes 200 feet thick ; he also referred to the 
wide distribution of a conglomerate described by Mr. 
Phillips in his work on Yorkshire, as forming the 
basis on which, in every instance the alternations of 
the lower beds of mountain limestone and old red 
sandstone rested. From the wide diffusion of this 
conglomerate, Mr. Williams inferred that it repre- 
sented a considerable period of time, during which 
the Devonian series might have been deposited ; he 
believed that series to occupy a position intermediate 
between the old red sandstone and the mountain 
limestone, but sufficiently important to form a system 












































































































by itself,—views which he contended he had proved 





in the London and Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
of February last. He considered that all the evi- 
dence had not been taken into account in the com- 
putation by which Mr. Griffith had arrived at those 
results, and he was thus enabled to bring the strata 
of North Devon into a closer comparison than they 
would be with those of Ireland. With the excep- 
tion of transition types, he regarded the fossils of the 
Devonian system as equally independent of the 
mountain limestone and the old red sandstone— 
Mr. Murcuison remarked the striking analogy be- 
tween the rocks and fossils of the carboniferous 
system of Ireland, and that of Russia, the deficiency 
of the coal measures, and the excessive developement 
of the lower beds. He believed that some of the 
fossils of the Irish mountain limestone, as for instance 
Producta aculeata, occurred also in the zechstein of 
Russia. 

* On the Microscopic Structure of Coal,’ by John 
Phillips, Esq.—Mr. Phillips observed, that there 
was now no difference of opinion as to the vegetable 
origin of coal, but only as regarded the circumstances 
under which those vegetable masses were accumu- 
lated. In order to determine this, several modes of 
investigation might be followed, one of which was to 
examine the coal itself, in order to ascertain the 
nature of the plants of which it was composed. In 
the microscopic examination of polished slices of 
coal, by means of transmitted light, some results had 
been obtained by Mr. Hutton, of Newcastle ; these 
observations had not been published, but he believed 
Mr. Hutton had detected a cellular structure in the 
substance of the Northumberland coal, which at first 
sight might be imagined vegetable cells. (These cells 
had been supposed to contain much, if not all the 
gas of the coal ; and in this respect the Northumber- 
land coal differed from the anthracitic, in which the 
cells were empty. It had been his intention to em- 
ploy some of the ingenious processes recommended 
by Mr. Reeve, who had discovered the means of 
making fossil vegetable tissue apparent to the senses 
by a process of combustion, but having lately ob- 
served something remarkable in the combustion of 
Staffordshire coal, he was induced to examine it 
microscopically, without waiting to adopt any more 
refined process.. He observed that the ashes of wood 
and peat differed in appearance and structure; and 
this Staffordshire coal, which did not cake, but burned 
to.a white ash, resembled in its combustion the 
laminated peat of the north of England, or the com- 
pact black peat of Dartmoor. Upon examining these 
ashes, he found abundant traces of vegetable struc- 
ture, consisting of small portions of woody tissue 
imbedded in other tissue, apparently of plants much 
lower in their organization. He had also detected 
traces of structure in the ashes of anthracitie coal 
received from Sir H. De la Beche. Mr. Phillips 
considered this evidence rather in favour of the view 
that coal was in a great measure formed by plants 
growing on the spot, and not by drifting ; the evi- 
dence of such drifting was formerly much stronger 
impresse¢ upon his mind, but he had met with many 
phenomena, and this amongst them, which tended 
very much to diminish the force of his former con- 
clusions. 

Mr. Wituiamson ‘ On the Origin of Coal.-—In this 
communication the author had collected all the prin- 
cipal facts and phenomena bearing upon the origin and 
formation of coal, with the view of proving it to have 
originated in the drifting of vegetable matter into the 
sea, and not by the accumulated growth on the same 
spot now occupied by the coal, The strata sepa- 
rating the coal seams were described as consisting of 
a great varicty of rocks, from the coarse deposits and 
water-worn pebbles of the lower grits to the fine- 
grained shales and limestones of Ardwick ; they were 
acknowledged by all to have been sedimentary in 
their origin, containing the remains of aquatic shells 
and animals. In many of these strata, as at Cole- 
brook Dale, the scales and other remains of megal- 
ichthys were found abundantly associated with 
orthoceratites, goniatites, natice, and a variety of 
other shells whose marine character had never been 
doubted ; in the coal-measures of Yorkshire Pecten 
papyraceus, several goniatites, several species ofagenus 
allied to Modiola, Lingula, crustaceans allied to the 
recent marine genera Cyamus and Cymothoa, were 
found, with remains of megalichthys, pleoniscus, 
platysomus, and other fish. ‘The abundance of shells 
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commonly considered Unionide, did not, in the 
author’s opinion, militate against the marine origin 
of the former, as Dr. Fleming mentions having seen 
the dead shells of Unios, with their valves still united 
by the ligament, in abundance at Mount Vernon on 
the Potomac, and at Montmorenci on the St. Law- 
rence, both placed where the tide flows ; and Mr. Wil- 
liamson inferred that if the current could carry them 
so far, some might also reach the estuaries of those 
rivers, and become mixed with marine remains. He 
then described the conditions under which vegetable 
remains, such as Halonia regularis, calamites, sigil- 
larie, stigmaric, lepidodendra, and the fruit of trigo- 
noparpon, were found imbedded in the coarse grits 
and solid sandstones of the Halliwell quarries and 
Peel. These remains had all lost their stalks or 
foliaceous appendages, and were so intimately a part 
of the sandstone, that if one was drifted the other 
must have been transported in the same way. In the 
beds of shale unconnected with coal, large accumu- 
lations of plants were often found occasionally mixed 
with Unionide and minute Entomostraca, presenting 
the appearance of having been thrown down toge- 
ther, after floating about in the water; the author 
considered these layers only differed in amount from 
the coal-seams; in one case a large and dense mass 
of vegetable matter had formed the material of a bed 
of coal, in the other the fewness of the plants and 
their intermixing with mud, now forming the shale, 
had limited the process to the conversion of each 
plant into a thin layer of carbonaceous matter. The 
author attributed the scarcity of fish-remains in the 
coal itself to the action by the same chemical process 
which had converted the accumulated vegetables into 
coal ; the occurrence of scales of Megalichthys in the 
cannel coal of Dixon Green and Wigan, he attributed 
to some peculiarity in its origin or composition more 
favourable to their preservation. The absence of the 
usual coal-measure plants in the fire-clay underlying 
the coal proved, in the author’s opinion, a want of 
any connexion between the two; and he was dis- 
posed to adopt the view of those who regarded the 
stigmaria of the fire-clay as a marine, or at least 
aquatic plant, growing in those estuaries in which the 
drifted vegetable remains of the higher country would 
be sunk, and form a deposit of coal over them ; but 
he observed, that, although coal rarely occurred 
without this subjacent layer of stigmaria, yet the 
latter was frequently found independent of coal. The 
author proceeded to state what he considered another 
proof of the drift origin of coal and associated beds 
in the disjointed and fragmentary condition of the 
fossil ferns and other plants, and the almost univer- 
sal absence of their rhizomas and roots, which he 
stated he could only account for by supposing the 
remains had been long exposed to the action of water 
in rapids and violent currents. The absence or rarity 
of distinct traces of fructification was also an argu- 
ment in favour of their being drifted, as, in the oolitic 
deposits of Gristhorpe Bay, which afforded evidence 
of comparatively tranquil deposition in fresh water, 
the fronds were not merely grouped together by their 
rhizomas, but afforded frequent indications of fructifi- 
cation. The prevalence of fine-grained shales imme- 
diately over coal-seams was, in the author's opinion, 
highly unfavourable to the theory which accounted 
for the origin of coal by subsidences ; for if a sudden 
subsidence had taken place a deposit of water-worn 


ebbles would have been strewed over the coal, | 


Indicating the violent action of aqueous currents; and 
if the submergence were slow and gradual, the plants, 
as before argued, would be found much more perfect, 
as any currents sufficient to tear up the vegetation 
would also strew the surface with detritus; the 
absence of unconformability in the members of the 
coal-measure was also hostile to the idea of partial 
depressions. The argillaceous partings, which con- 
stantly occurred in coal-seams, also favoured the sup- 
position of a considerable amount of drifting. Mr. 
Williamson concluded by attempting to explain the 
upright position of the trees at Dixon-fold on the 
Bolton Railway, without having recourse to the sup- 
position that they grew on the spot ; one of these 
trees was described by Mr. Bowman as having its 
base raised fifteen inches above the surface of the 
coal, the roots only being in contact, which Mr. 
Williamson considered could not be accounted for 
by any condensation of the vegetable remains after- 
wards constituting the coal-seam. One of the largest 


of these trees presented no trace of roots, which were 
more likely to be preserved than any other portion. 
As to their erect position, he considered the weight 
of their strong branching roots, would be sufficient to 
maintain them erect in water until a deposit of sedi- 
ment and drift should accumulate round their bases ; 
whilst the absence of trunks inclined at various angles 
might be accounted for by pressure, which would 
soon reduce all that were not absolutely vertical to a 
horizontal position. One of the greatest objections 
in the author’s mind to the drift theory was, the great 
extent and uniformity of some of the thin seams of 
coal, especially in the lower measures ; he thought, 
however, the accumulation of vegetable remains in 
which these seams originated might have been as 
great as in many of the larger coal-seams, but that in 
the chemical changes which they had undergone a 
larger proportion of the gaseous elements had escaped, 
which would besides account for the general unifor- 
mity in their thickness. He also mentioned the 
laminated appearance of peat-bogs in the vicinity of 
Manchester, as exhibiting an illustration of the struc- 
ture of coal favourable to the hypothesis which he 
had been combating; but as the true explanation of 
the phenomena was the only end he sought, he pro- 
fessed himself ready to accept that view if the diffi- 
culties attending it could be explained on rational 
grounds, 


SATURDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

‘On the different species of Cotton Plants and the 
Culture of Cotton in India,’ by Prof. Royle—The 
author observed, first, that plants yielding true cotton 
were natives both of the Oldand New World. India, 
for instance, produced two species:—1l. Gossypium 
arboreum, or tree cotton, with red flowers, little culti- 
vated, though yielding a fine silky cotton; 2. G. her- 
baceum, the herbaceous or common Indian cotton, of 
which there were several varieties, including the 
Dacca cotton, and which had been spread from India 
to the south of Europe. There are also two distinct 
American species:—3. G. Peruvianum, or acuminatum, 
which yields the Brazil, Pernambuco, Bahia, &c. 
cottons; 4. G. Barbadense, so called from having 
been early cultivated there. It is the same as the 
Sea Island cotton, and was long since introduced into 
the Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. From an 
examination of specimens and coloured drawings 
this species appeared to be identical with the short 
staple or Georgian cotton, and also with the New 
Orleans cotton, which is said to have been obtained 
from Mexican seed ; and this would appear to be the 
native country of this cotton. There may be other 
species of Gossypium in Africa and China, but we 
are without sufficient evidence on the subject, and 





the above appear to yield all the commercial cottons, 
| Dr. Royle then proceeded to observe that the Indian 
| cottons were usually low in price from inferiority in 

length of staple and defective cleaning, but that they 


| had some useful properties, such as a good colour, 
| taking dyes easily, and swelling in the process of 
| bleaching, by which the cloth looked more substan- 


tial. He then contrasted the culture in America 
with that in India, and found that they differed in 
| every respect, the American being more of the nature 
of garden culture, each plant being individually 
| attended to in the processes of ploughing, hoeing, 
weeding, heaping earth round it, and sometimes in 
pruning, besides great attention in picking, drying, 
| and cleaning the cotton from its seeds; in all which 
the Indian processes differed in being exactly the 
reverse. It would be remarkable if attempts had not 
been made to improve the culture of cotton in India. 
In fact, the Directors of the East India Company 
called the attention of their officers in India to this 
subject as early as 1788. They sent out seeds, in- 
structions, machines, and even an American, Mr. 
Metcalf, to teach the use of these, and established 
farms for the improved culture of cotton in 1811, 
1818, and lastly in 1829. These are usually stated 
to have been failures. This the Professor denied, 
since good cotton had been produced and the culture 
was considered profitable, and only required planters 
to take it up on their own account. The American 
cotton is also said to degenerate in India. This too 
he considered incorrect. The Bourbon cotton, which 
is the same kind as the Sea Island, had been intro- 





duced into Tinneyvelly, in 11.9° N. lat.,and Mr. Hughes 


Lun i 
continued to send it to the Liverpool market for g 
series of years, of good quality, and always obtaj 

a higher price than any other cotton from India 
But without careful culture cotton will deteriorate in 
America quite as readily as in India. Notwith, 
standing these apparent failures, the Court of Dire, 
tors of the East India Company determined y 
making another great experiment, which should be 
sufficiently complete to set the question at rest, 4s 
is well known in Manchester, Capt. Bayles was de. 
puted for this purpose, and took with him ten expe. 
rienced planters of cotton, as well as the requisite 
implements and machinery. The results of thei: 
experiments in the first year Dr. Royle then pro- 
ceeded to relate, chiefly from letters addressed to 
himself and the Proceedings of the Agricultural So. 
ciety of India. The Bombay experiment, he was 
sorry to say, had been a failure ; but, in fact, it had 
not been fairly made. The planters destined fg 
Bengal did not reach their destination until March 
of last year, and had little time for choosing eligible 
sites and getting settled in their farms, as sow; 
usually commences in the middle of June, after the 
rains have set in. This year they did not begin until 
the 20th of July, and lasted only six weeks -instead 
of three months, as usual; but still, with this and 
other disadvantages, the experiment may be con 
sidered decidedly successful, inasmuch as though the 
quantity of cotton is small, its quality is good, and it 
is well cleaned ; and the planters consider that the 
culture will be decidedly profitable, as cotton can be 
produced cheaper than in any other part of the world, 
The above experiments having been carried on in 
27° of N. lat., it is interesting and extremely im. 
portant to find that a like result has attended thos 
undertaken in the Madras Presidency, in the district 
of Coimbatore, in about 12° of N. lat. The planters 
were first sent to the Tinnevelly district, and after. 
wards removed to their present localities ; so that in 
this way some time was unfortunately lost. Their 
experiments were made both with New Orleans and 
the native seed, and in both the black and the red 
soil. The season here seems to have been at first 
untoward, apparently from the great dryness of the 
weather, as the accounts received by the January 
mail were of an unfavourable nature. But ina sub 
sequent letter, dated 17th of April 1842, the super 
intendent stated that he considered the experiment 
to have completely succeeded, as the plants had 
thrown out fresh leaves and flowers, and that the 
bolls had set, ripened, and produced good cotton; %0 
that if next year should prove but moderately favour- 
able, they will be enabled to send nearly if not quite 
1,000 bales of American cotton. 

Dr. STanGer stated that he had observed the cotton 
plant in Africa, but not anywhere cultivated. Cotton 
fabrics of all kinds were made by the natives, of which 
he exhibited specimens, and the cotton plant must be 
somewhere raised in large quantities. The Niger ex- 
pedition had taken out a large quantity of the seeds of 
the New Orleans cotton, which were now planted at 
the model farm on the Niger.—General Bricés cal- 
culated, from accounts which he had received from 
India, that in some parts of the north-west coast, the 
farms produced 700 or 800 tb. per acre. He hoped 
that a want of success in the south of India would 
not lead to the abandonment of its cultivation in the 
north. The northern parts were also best, as the 
land-tax was settled there for thirty years—Mr 
Garnett stated, that he had examined the spect 
mens of cotton produced by Prof. Royle, and 
believed that no better cotton could be brought to 
the English market than that marked in the spe 
cimens “ Red soil, New Orleans,” and which Prof. 
Royle had stated was grown at Cawnpoor. — Mr. 
Baztey said, that the best cottons brought to Man- 
chester were those from the vicinity of the sea coast: 
he would throw out the hint, as to whether a saline 
atmosphere had any influence on this circumstance. 
Would not Lorgha Island be a good spot, on this 
account, for the growth of cotton?—Gen. Briggs 
stated that experiments had been made at Lorgha 
Island, and with success. 

Mr. H. E. Srricktanp exhibited a specimen of 
Halcyon Smyrnensis (Linn.), transmitted from Asia 
Minor by Mr. Edward Forbes, This species, de 
scribed by Albin more than a century ago, from @ 
specimen procured at Smyrna by Consul She 
appears not to have been subsequently noticed @ 
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the shores of the Mediterranean. The present spe- 
cimen is, therefore, of interest, both as verifying 
the general accuracy of Albin’s description, and 
pecause it is proved to be specifically identical with 
the Indian bird figured in Buffon’s Pl. Enl. 894, 
which some ornithologists have supposed to be 


distinct. 

Mr. Dewsain exhibited the downy fruit of the 
Black Poplar. It was the produce of a tree that had 
not hitherto borne fruit, and he had heard of several 
trees having this year produced fruit in like manner, 
He wished to know if any use could be made of it. 
_Dr. LANKESTER said, the down was too short to 
allow of being manufactured in cloths, even if the 
texture of the tissues of which it was composed would 
allow of it. It was well not to plant these trees near 
houses, as this down blowing about was frequently a 
source of great annoyance. 

Mr. Peacu exhibited a collection of Shells in their 
yarious stages of growth ; also some new species of 

iferous animals, one of which, recently discovered, 
had been named by Mr. Couch after its discoverer, 
Flustra Peachii. 

Dr. LANKESTER drew attention to a microscopic 
animal that had been found the day previous in the 
Botanic Garden, covering the stems of the Chara 
fesilis, and giving them a loose gelatinous white ap- 
pearance. ‘The moment they were touched this 
character disappeared, from some contractile power 

d by the animal. Mr. Alder had examined 
the animal alluded to, and found it to be a very large 
species of Vorticella, which he had never before seen. 
The bell-shaped summits of the animal were visible 
to the naked eye. 


MONDAY. 

Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

The Secretary read a paper ‘On a general law 
of Vital Periodicity,’ by Dr. Laycock.—The object 
of the paper was to establish, by induction, a law 
of periodicity, with a term of seven days, pervading 
the entire animal kingdom, and influencing the patho- 
logical manifestations of disease in man; the facts 
brought forward for this purpose were derived from 
periods of gestation, or of hatching, in fishes, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals, from the transformations of in- 
sects, the effects of morbid poisons on the animal 
economy, particularly illustrated from malarious and 
exanthematous diseases, typhus fever and gout, and 
even chronic diseases: in all of these classes of facts 
a periodical movement is found pervading the entire 
animal kingdom, with a strict reference to seven 
days or its submultiple or multiple. Of the numerous 
facts stated , the following are examples: of 129 species 
of birds and mammals, whose period of incubation, 
or uterogestation, was examined, in 67 the period 
was a definite number of weeks or months, 24 were 
within one day of being so, and in the remaining 39 
the period was so loosely stated as not to be of much 
weight for or against the general law. The author 
sated, that the most remarkable confirmations and 
illustrations of the law were to be found in insects 
by observing the periods observed in, Ist, the hatching 
of the ova; 2nd, the caterpillar or larva state, and the 
moults which take place in this stage of develope- 
ment; 3rd, the pupa, or chrysalis period, and 4th, 
the imago state, or puberty. Numerous examples 
ftom these conditions in many species were given, in 
al which the period of seven days, or its simple mul- 
tiple, was traced. The phenomena of disease in man 
Were examined, particularly small pox, as the best 
example of the exanthemata, of intermittent fevers, 
and of gout ; and the author endeavoured to show, 
that the stages, the principal changes, and the dura- 
tion of these diseases were governed by the same law, 
vhich really afforded the grounds for the establish- 
ment of the critical days of Hippocrates ; of these 
days the most im portant being the seventh, fourteenth, 
and twenty-first, and the next in importance being 
the fourth, eleventh, and seventeenth, the half 
periods. These periodical changes were to be traced 
i chronic disease also; the prevailing doctrine of 
“septennaries” amongst the ancient physicians was 
founded on similar observations, and the fact of vital 
periodicity is assumed by them as if it were too well 
known to be doubted. The author extended this 
law of periodicity to health and the performance of 
healthy functions; and this, he contended, threw light 


wn the subject of the latent periods of disease, This 


law was observable, also, in an entire population, as 
might be seen in epidemics. 

* Remarks on Diabetes Mellitus, by C. Clay, M.D. 
—The author endeavours to show that this disease 
arises from debility, and recommends the tonic and 
astringent treatment of it. 


SATURDAY. 
Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

Mr. G. W. Bucke read a paper ‘On the Pressure 
of Earth against Walls.’ He observed that much of 
the work of a civil engineer had reference to the 
pressure of earth. The most common case was in 
retaining walls, such as dock walls, wing walls of 
bridges, &c., where the surface of the earth is level 
with the top of the wall. The force with which the 
earth pressed againsta wall, under these circumstances, 
had been proved by M. Provy; but Provy’s solution 
only applied to this particular case, and as many 
others occurred in practice, he proposed to investigate 
nearly all such based upon Provy’s principle. The 
first case which he should consider was when the 
earth had an ascending slope backwards from the 
top of the wall, as when a wall was built in front of 
an embankment, excavation, or tunnel : here the wall 
| has to support the additional weight of a portion of 
| the slope. M. Provy demonstrated that the angle 
| of maximum thrust, which is formed by the wedge of 
| earth, bisects the angle formed by the back of the 
wall and the natural slope of the earth or angle of 
repose. But he found that when the earth rose back- 
wards from the top of the wall, that walls built in 
accordance with this investigation were too weak, as 
the angle of maximum thrust became greater, and the 
momentum deduced from it is much increased. For 
distinction, he would call those walls, whose tops were 
level with the surface of the earth, retaining walls, 
and where the earth rose above, he would call them 
sustaining walls. It was desirable to investigate the 
resistance offered by the earth to displacement, when 
a rigid vertical plane was thrust against it, as is ex- 
tensively applied where the stability of abutments of 
bridges is made, for economy, to depend on the resist- 
ance of the earth behind them; here the pressure 
would manifestly cause'a rupture in the earth, and 
force a wedge of it upwards, and it was curious that 
theangle at which this was ruptured, or the angle of 
least resistance, was the same as that given for the 
maximum thrust by Provy,—i.e. half the complement 
of the angle of repose. The next case which he would 
investigate, was, when an arch was sprung from the top 
of a wall (as in a tunnel) thereby retaining the top of 
the wall rigid. To estimate the horizontal thrust 
against the wall below the spring of the arch, when 
the entire height behind the wall was filled up with 
earth to the level of the top of the roof of the arch, 
there were two masses of earth to be considered, the 
wedge of earth acting against that portion from the 
top of the wall up to the top of the arch; and, 
secondly, the quadrilateral figure left when this wedge 
was subtracted from the entire wedge from the foot 
of the wall to the top. It was the thrust of this latter 
portion which was to be considered, and its horizontal 
thrust was equal to the horizontal thrust of the entire 
wedge, minus the horizontal thrust of the wedge above 
the top of the wall, minus the friction on the base or 
line of rupture of this latter wedge. This could be 
found easily for any particular case, but it was de- 
sirable to find the proper height from which to spring 
the arch, so that the friction on the rupture lines of 
the two wedges should neutralize the horizontal thrust 
against the wall below the arch. This was found to 
be when the distance from the level of the roof of 
the arch to the top of the wall, was equal to the entire 
depth from top of arch to the foot of wall, multiplied 
by the square root of the tangent of angle of maximum 
thrust, divided by twice the friction of the earth, 
multiplied by the tangent of the angle of maximum 
thrust. It followed from this result that in fluids, 
where the friction was 0, the arch should spring from 
the bottom of the wall. He had called this the tun- 
nelling equation, because it showed what thickness of 
roof issufficient to neutralize the pressure on the sides. 
We know how far to proceed with open cutting, and 
when it was necessary to cut the ground open, curb it 
and cover it in again, as where there was not sufficient 
thickness of roof for ordinary tunnelling; we know 
how strong to make the side walls, and what form to 








give them to resist the lateral thrust, These investi- 





gations had reference to bridges, sustaining walls, 
sinking shafts, &c.; in sinking shafts it was not uncom- 
mon to sink for a considerable depth before curbing 
or securing by brickwork, from the supposition that 
the earth would stand of itself; and, therefore, that 
it will answer as well to begin the curbing lower down; 
but these investigations proved the danger of that 
mode of operation, and showed that if the top be 
well secured, the part below it will not move. These 
remarks were based on the supposition that the earth 
was homogeneous, and that the upper or secured part 
bore the due proportion to the lower. Mr. Bucke 
then read a fewremarks on the mathematical relations 
of the various lines and angles treated of in the fore- 
going paper. ; 

Prof. Mosetey stated, that M. Poncclet had lately 
investigated the same subject very fully, giving for- 
mule and tables for their application by practical 
men; this work was published in the Memoirs of the 
Academy. All the subjects of which Mr. Bucke had 
treated were investigated by M. Poncelet, except the 
important one of tunnelling.—Sir M. I. Brunet re- 
marked, that it was dangerous for engineers to rely 
on formule, which could not adapt themselves to 
every description of ground: an accurate knowledge 
of the diffefent strata and their comparative densities 
was necessary. In the Thames Tunnel he had found 
ten or twelve different strata in the depth of eight feet, 
and from the constant fluctuation of the weight above 
them, and the fluid nature of some portion of the 
ground, theoretical inquiries would have been uselessin 
determining the resistance necessary.—Mr. THomson 
wished to ask Mr. Bucke, on the subject of retaining 
walls, whether he considered a wall broad at the base 
and tapering on both sides to the top, weaker than a 
parallel wall of the same amount of material ; for in- 
stance, was a wall 6.6 throughout, better thai a wall 
eight feet at bottom and three feet at top ?—also did 
Mr. Bucke approve of the common principle of 
making the wall with set-offs, or steps on the back side, 
which was considered to give stability to the wall by 
the weight of earth pressing directly on these set-offs, 
and thus keeping it firm on the foundation ?—also 
of the batten or slope of the front of walls ?—Mr. 
Bucke considered the set-off wall weak as a sus- 
taining- wall: if the weight were advantageous, 
the set-offs might as well be filled up with brick, 
and in that case the wall assumed that conical 
form of section; for the more the back of the 
wall deviated from the perpendicular by sloping 
towards the earth, the greater the angle of maximum 
thrust became, and of course the thrust was more 
direct and injurious ; he found a batten or slope of 
two inches in the foot advantageous.—Prof, ViGNoLES 
had made experiments on walls of all formsof section, 
well built and then filled in with earth behind ; the ex- 
periments were under the direction of Sir John Bur- 
goyne. Of all these, two only had stood, which cor- 
roborated Mr. Bucke’s results, as they were a paral- 
lel wall inclining inwards, and a wall with perpendi- 
cular back and sloping front. Great attention should 
be paid to foundations, as he found aslight settling pro- 
duce the overthrow of a wall.—Mr. Bucke observed, 
in answer to Sir M. I. Brunel, that even in the case 
of fluid ground, theory assisted us in determining the 
resistance necessary. For example, in London clay, 
the friction in line of maximum thrust was 7; of the 
weight: now by comparing the specific gravity of this 
clay with water, he found that where by the filtration 
of water this friction was reduced to #, the pressure 
was equal to hydraulic pressure, and when the friction 
was reduced to 0, it was double hydraulic pressure. 
In answer to Prof. Vignoles, he would say, that of 
course he supposed the foundations to be good in his 
calculations.—Prof. Moseley considered Prof. Vig- 
noles’s observations on foundations to be judicious. 
The reason of the great apparent injury from slight 
settlement was easily shown, The line of resultant 
pressure bisected the foundation of the wall. If the 
foundation continued firm, the wall might be sup- 
posed to turn on the toe of the wall, but if the foun- 
dation was bad, the entire turned on the toe of the 
foundation ; and as this was bisected by the line of 
resultant pressure, it followed that a very slight 
settling would throw this line outside the base, 
and thereby tend to overturn the wall. In this con- 
sideration, any degree of fluidity might be included, 
as the pressure of earth was similar to the pressure of 
any fluid. 
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Sir J. Ropison explained a new description of 
Wood Paving Blocks introduced in Paris. They used 
circular blocks instead of hexagons, and the blocks 
were supported one by another. One-sixth of the 
circumference of the block was cut out with a radius 
equal to the radius of the block, three of these grooves 
were made at equal distances to half the depth of the 
block, and then three similar grooves were cut in the 
lower half of the block, but so that the grooves above 
should be vertically over the portions left untouched 
in the lower half: thus each end of the block showed 
three flutes or grooves and three projections. When 
the blocks are put together, it is manifest that the 
groovein one fits the projection in the next one, which, 
at the same time, receives the lower half of the other, 
thus each supporting and strengthening its neighbour. 

Mr. Grantuam read a paper ‘On Iron as a Ma- 

terial for Shipbuilding.’-—The form of least resistance 
was not safe in timber, though it was in iron, yet 
shipowners, missing the heavy timbers and thick 
planks, distrusted the thin plate and light ribs. He 
considered iron vessels superior in strength and dura- 
bility, facility of uniting, comparative stowage, com- 
fort and convenience, amount of expense ; and from 
the source from which the materials were derived, he 
believed that, from all these advantages, wooden 
boats would soon be disused. As for the advantage 
in the outlay of money, the Hindostan had cost 
72,0001., of which about 12,0007. was for labour and 
48,000/. for wood, and much of this was expended in 
the East Indies; but an iron ship of 72,000/. value 
would cost 67,0002. in labour, all expended in this 
country, and the remaining 5,000/. would also be paid 
here for the raw material. He then adverted toa 
new rolled keel, patented by Mr. Boydell. He would 
also state, to show the capability of iron boats to resist 
injury, that the 4cadia had run down a small iron 
ferry boat, completely submerging it and tearing 
away all the wood work, &c., but the vessel rose like 
a cork as soon as the Acadia had passed over, the 
iron work being uninjured, and three men who were 
in the cabin were saved. 

Mr. Scorr Russet laid on the table the Report 
of a Committee on the Form of Ships.—It contained 
upwards of 20,000 observations, the result of careful 
experiments on the resistance to models of ships of 
more than a hundred different forms and sizes, and 
extending from small models of 30 inches long, to 
vessels of 25 feet, 60 feet, and 200 feet long, and 
above 1,000 tons burden. These experiments were 
under the general superintendence of a Committee 
of the Association, consisting originally of Sir John 
Robison, Mr. Scott Russell, and Mr. Smith. Un- 
fortunately, the ill-health of Mr. Smith’s family had 
altogether deprived the committee of his advice and 
assistance, but the observations were personally con- 
ducted by Mr. Scott Russell, who had to acknowledge 
the pleasure he had derived from conferring with his 
friend Sir John Robison, with whom he had frequent 
occasion to consult during the progress of the obser- 
vations, The smaller experiments had been made ina 
reservoir in the ground attached to his (Mr, Russell’s) 
residence, and the larger ones in the open sea. It 
was probable that these results, maturcly digested, 
and illustrated by accurate drafts of the forms of the 
ships subjected to experiment, would be published in 
such completeness as might be practically serviceable 
to the naval constructor and mercantile ship-builder ; 

_and he would, therefore, confine the present Report 
to a general account of the objects contemplated in 
the experiments, and the method by which these de- 
signs had been carried out. Several serics of expe- 
riments have already been made, both by scientific 
bodies, and by public-spirited men, for the advance- 
ment of naval architecture. These had cost large 
sums of money, and consumed much valuable time 
and talent. To most of them it had been objected— 
unhappily not without reason—first, that they had 
not been conducted with an adequate knowledge of 
the wants of the constructor; secondly, that the forms 
of bodies submitted to experiment were by no means 
such as are used by the ship-builder ; thirdly, that 
the scale on which these bodies were constructed was 
‘too small to claim for the results, as applied on a 
large scale, any considerable degree of confidence ; 
fourthly, that it had not been established by what 
law the results of experiments on one scale of magni- 
tude are to be transferred to a different scale, either 


greater or less; and, fifthly, that the apparatus | 





formerly used was liable to errors which it was diffi- 
cult to eliminate from the results. To obviate such 
objections was one great object in these experiments. 
Mr. Russell had contrived a new apparatus, which 
was so simple and convenient, that a uniform pro- 
pelling force was obtained, by which vessels of any 
magnitude might be drawn by a uniform mechanical 
force along any given distance. The forms of the 
models employed were not confined to mathematical 
and arbitrary solids, but were those of such classes of 
ships as are either actually employed in navigation, 
or have been proposed for that purpose. Among 
these were some of the highest reputation. It was 
found that there were other circumstances besides the 
form of the vessel which affected the result ; and 
that the form and dimensions of the channel were as 
important as those of the vessel in determining it. 
Experiments had been instituted on the largest as 
well as the smallest scale, to show the law of relation 
between different scales. These various modes of 
experiment were illustrated by reference to drawings 
and tables which were prepared for publication. As 
an illustration of the value of giving a proper FORM 
to ships, altogether independently of proportion or 
dimension, the following remarkable experiments 
were adduced :— Four vessels, of about 25 feet 
length, having all the same dimensions of breadth 
and depth, of the same capacity and weight, and of 
the same draft of water, were towed together at the 
same time, under the same circumstances, and at the 
same velocity. Some writers on naval architecture 
have asserted that, in such circumstances, vessels 
would have precisely the same resistance. The forms 
of these four vessels were not, to an inexperienced 
eye, very dissimilar: they were all good sea boats, 
and each of them found its admirers to give its shape 
a preference over the others. These vessels, alike in 
all their principal dimensions, and weight, and area 
of midship section, and draft of water, differed somuch 
in resistance, that the one had nearly double resist- 
ance to another: thus, at 7, miles an hour, the re- 
sistances were as follows:— 
56.6 lb, resistance. 
138.5 _ 

No. IU. 2. _ 

No. LV. 90.2 a 
All of these were good sea boats, and it was one of 
the most valuable of these results, that No. L, the 
form of least resistance, was found also the best sea 
boat, the casiest, and the driest. The whole of the 
observations, comprising more than 20,000, were in 
the course of preparation for publication, so that the 
whole body of the observations would be at the dis- 
posal of the Members of the Association. It had been 
the aim of the Committee to reduce the whole into 
the form most immediately conducive to the purposes 
of the naval constructor and mercantile ship-builder, 
and the drawings had been made on the scale and 
with the accuracy of the drafts of ships of the largest 
class. 

Sir Joun Ronson felt it his duty to state to the 
Section, that although he had cordially given Mr. 
Scott Russell his co-operation in forwarding these 
experiments, and although Mr. Russell had made 
frequent use of the plural pronoun, yet that the whole 
of the merit, both of contriving, and designing, and 
carrying out the system of experiment, was due 
exclusively to Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russet also explained a model showing the 
waves in a channel arising from the natural channel 
wave and the wave resulting from the form of the 
boat. 

Mr. Wittiams wished to know how Mr. Russell 
tested the horse power in the two boats which he had 
mentioned, as nominal power was not a fair test ; and 
also whether he had paid attention to the difference 
in draught after the engines had been put in, the set- 
tling at stern or stem, &c., as the putting in the engine 
might make the vessel which had been slowest, when 
towed, fastest when driven by her own power—a 
vessel quick in slow water, might be slow in a rapid 
current—in fact, every vessel had its own charac- 


| teristic, and therefore many circumstances entered 
| into the comparison between two vessels.— Mr. 


Russell said, that a reference to the Report would show 


| the steps which had been taken to insure accuracy. 


Of course in making experiments he had attended to 
all the circumstances which could introduce inac- 
curacy. In answer to Mr. Williams, he would say, 
that when the vessels were towed, the engines, stores, 





coals, &c. were exactly the same as when the eno} 
were working ; in fact, they had merely detached the 
tow rope and started the engines, and it so ha 

that the vessel which had been fastest in towing was 
also fastest in sailing with her own engines work 
but he did not consider this as affecting the question, 

Prof. Mosexey then read a paper * On his Constay; 
Indicator,’ and gave the results of the experi 
at the East London Waterworks, (see Athen, No, 
722, p. 679). 

Prof. Vicnotes then exhibited some specimen 
of newly invented carpet tapestry. He explaing 
that these works were made on the principle of 
the ancient mosaics, being composed of innumer. 
able transverse sections of woollen threads, Ny 
painting, no colouring was used ; all the effect was 
produced by ends of worsted about 4 of an inch 
standing vertically, one end being seen, and th 
other cemented by India rubber toa cloth. The exa¢ 
operation was yet a secret, but he believed that two 
frames of fine wire or perforated zinc (some with even 
4,000 perforations in an inch) were placed over each 
other exactly vertically, the distance being only re. 
gulated by the height of the room, in the present in. 
stance he believed about five feet. The picture to 
be copied being then traced on the top side of the 
upper frame, a workman passed threads of dyed 
wool through the corresponding holes in the top and 
bottom frames, of course, as in tapestry, varying his 
shades and colours until he is satisfied with the effect; 
this he can judge of by looking down on the upper 
ends of the threads, although to a person looking at 
the space between the frames, there seems only a 
confused and compact mass of worsted. When the 
workman is satisfied, the upper ends of the threads 
are covered with India rubber cement, and a cloth 
is laid upon them also covered with cement ; the ends 
of the threads firmly adhere to this cloth. By 
means of a sharp cutting instrument, the entire mas 
of threads is now cut through transversely at about! 
of an inch from the cloth, and this process being re 
peated, a fresh copy is obtained from every | of an 
inch: in the present frames, being five feet apart, 480 
copies can be cut, and as there is ne limit to the dis 
tance, except the height of the apartment, thousands 
of copies may be taken of each: were this not the case, 
the invention, however ingenious, would be too expen- 
sive to be purchased except in solitary instances as 
specimens of curious art: but, from the facility of r- 
production, this fabric was likely to come into general 
use for carpets, rugs, curtains, table and chair 
covers, &c. ; for carpets and rugs it could be made 
with a longer nap, soas to giveany degree of substance, 

Capt. SLeigH gave an account of his Floating 
Breakwater. It would be impossible to give a clear 
idea of this structure without reference to the model, 
As the Captain has published a pamphlet on the 
subject, illustrated with diagrams, those who are in- 
terested can refer to it. 

Mr. Farrparry, Mr. Wittiams, and Prof. Vic- 
NOLES, all expressed their opinion that the difficulty 
of safe mooring would be fatal to the plan. Mr 
Fairbairn considered the plan of presenting as it 
were an artificial beach to break the force of the 
waves the best he had yet scen, but the question 
was not whether this artificial beach would be ser 
viceable if fixed, but how to keep it fixed—Mr. 
Bucke said, that a floating breakwater was an im 
possibility ; nothing could break the water if it float 
ed; it should be fixed to effect that purpose. 4 
momentary amelioration of the force of the wave, 
was not worth the expense of the breakwater. 





e ay 8, New Burlington-street, July 16, 1s42. 
M® BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 

1. PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, Settled at Last. | By 
THEODORE HOOK, Esq., Author of ‘Jack Brag,’ ‘Gilbert 
Gurney,’ &c. 3 vols. 

2. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE of ELIZA- 
BETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-ways of Hise. 
By the BENEDICTINE BRETHREN of GLENDALOUGH. 
Edited by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

3. THE AMBASSADOR’S WIFE: a Novel. By Mas 
gene, hather of * Mothers and Daughters,’ * The Dowagtt, 

c. 3vols. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY: = 
1. STONEHENGE; or, the ROMANS in BRITAIN; 4 
Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 
2. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BAL 


CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; ince 


Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 183%. By CH RLES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majes!y.) 
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§. Cox, 
Richart eory I Deacon, Esq. 
Charles Francis, Esq. Esq. 
Flijab | Barwell Impey, Esq. Mr. John Helps, Secretary, 
plished in 1799, for Insurance a ena Loss or Damage by 
on the most pitahle terms, and ona wines ple which con- 
Fires PERFECT SECURITY, WITHOUT. RESPONSI- 
BILITY eater to a insured, at Reduced | anal. 
B RS ears, An none % pa vment, —_ 
Cee Duty, WHICH RETURN 1S CLC TAIN 
OT maium and Dy hy ong contingency. Policies will 
charged for sums of 300/. or upw: , nor to persons re- 
en m other Office: 
The Oftice has always paid for ‘damage by Fire from Lightning. 
we for ~ renewal of Policies expiring at Midsummer 
day, mi d at the Fay Offices in the Strand and 
er nil Ba and of their Agents in the Country, who will 
receive Proposals for new Insurances. 


[HE WESTMINSTER SOCIETY, established 

in 1792, for Insurance on Lives and Survivorships. and 

Annuities, No. 429, Strand, aa 21, Cornhill, London; 

Gra ietheir Agents in Edinburgh, Dublin; and other places in 

Great Britain and Ireland. Established on a principle which 
conveys perfect ee tothe insured,withoutanyr bility 





Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 
HE SYNAGOGUE and the “CHURCH ; 
being an attempt show that the Government, Ministers, 
and Services of the rch, were derived from those of the 
Synagogue. Condensed “tro m the original Latin Work of Vit- 
riage ony JOSHUA L, BERNARD, A.M., Curate of St. Mary's 
Donnybrook. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


Just published, in 8vo. boards, price 65. 
N, INQUIRY into thee NATURE and 
“AUSES of EPILEPSY; with th NC 
SPLBEN, and the USE of the YROID BODY. oN "* 
Member of th Moyet Coil ACKSON, Lo 
ember 0 e ‘al Co 
Wh ttaker & Co. Ave ‘Macielene. —-. 


WORKS ON RAILWAY TRAVELLING AND STEAM 
AVIGATION, 
By E. Mogg, 14, Great Russell-street, Covent-garden 


M orNcua Large TRAVELLING MAP of 


=NGLAND, pyculiant adapted to the purpose of the 

leasure Tourist; and N logs 's ap of the Country 45 miles round 

Lenten. showing all the Railways ; Mogg’s Hand-Book for Rail- 

‘Travellers, descriptive of the different Lines, the ‘Towns, 

my ny A in their vicinity, with Maps; separate Railway 

Guides for the principal Lines, with Maps; and Mogg’s Map of 

Steam Navigation; together nie the best Works on Koad, Rail- 
way, and Continental Travellin 
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John Malcolm, Esq. 
George G. Mills, Esq. 
George Palmer, Eos. 
Edward Penrh —— 
Robert S. Reblacen. sq. 
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Richard Williams, Esq. 
James Lawrell > John Helps, Esq. Secretary. 
W. F. Chambers, M.D. 
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Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. 
Lt y Willoughby, Bart. 
General Sir Loftus W. Otway 
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pe recently Petablished having united the name of 
‘The Westminster’ with other designations, the public and 
friends of the Westminster Society, established in 1792, are re- 
quested to take notice ats the business of this Society is carried 
onat No. 429, Strand, and No. 21, Cornhill, London. 

NB. The business of the British Fire-office is carried on in the 
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w ready, in post svo. price 5: 
HE SALAMANDRINE; or, 
IMMORTALITY, 
By CHARLES MACKAY. 
How & Parsons, Publishers, Fleet-street. 
Just published, in post 8vo. elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d. 
HE HAND-BOOK of NEEDLEWORK. 
By cae LAMBERT, of New Burlington-street. 
Ilustrated with numerous Engravings on W L 
“The most curious, Sage and erudite treatise on the art 
ofneedlework that has, probabl. mig: ever, been compiled.”"—A/ias. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, with 80 Diagrams, 8vo. 9 
TREATISE, in which the ELEMENTARY 
PROPERTIES of the ELLIPSE are deduced from 
PROPERTIES of the CIRCLE, and er RICALLY 
DEMONS RATED. By the DUKE of SOMERSE 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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THURSDAY NEXS 
ORWAY, aa ITS LAP LANDERS, in 1841; 
with a few ‘Hints to the Salmon Fisher in Norway. 
By JOHN MILFORD, Esq. 
Autbor of * Peninsular Sketches,’ &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
EPORT on the HEALTH of TOWNS, &c. 
By ae = & a eapee Esq. M. “‘ Price 1s. 
by the same Autho 
TATE of the POORER ‘CLASSES in 
GREAT TOWNS, with Authorities. Price 1s. 
jmfebera & Son, 187, Piccadilly, Longman & Co., vand Knight, 








Thisday is published, containing 73 large gat highly- finished 
Ngravings, elegantly bound, price 
HE RHINE, ITALY, —_ GREECE 
Mes trated, from original Drawings taken i oe spot uy 
| COCKBU Major IRTON, Messrs. ET 
LEITCH, and WOLPENSBERGERS wih Hirieal, c Chawieal, 
and Pic! nneomne Descriptions. by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
er, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS ILLUSTRATED. 
Published this day, in square crown 8vo. price 21s. handsomely 
onpade in he eh, cloth ; or 36s. bound in morocco, in the 
manner 
TuoMSON'S' SEASONS. Edited by BOLTON 
With the Life of the Author, by Patrick 
.S. With peas! Eighty nape Illustra- 
rom Designs drawn on y eminent Artists. 
"s* One hundred copies, on ene paper, 2/. 2s. each, 
ndon: Longman, Brown, Green, & _ 
Published this ani 4to. 24s. cloth, Vol. I. Par rt 2, of 
ANSACTIONS of the ROYAL INS’ Ti T ‘UTE 
of BRITISH ARCHITECTS of LON PON: consisting | “4 
q * Antiquities” and “ Construction,” 
. M.A. F.R.S. &c., Ambrose fa, Herr fiatknam, 
a De. Faraday, Mr. Mr. Braceb ridge, Herr Beuth, of of Ber- 
2 ., Smith, 
i, Mr. W. Y* Nitacie. of Lincoln, ond Mr. 
; with numerous iMResraghte and Woodcut 
Also, uniform with the a 
price 16s. cloth. 
—__London: Longman, “own, Green & Longmans. 


TS. a this Cie 0 P al svo. 15s. cloth 
cLS EAST. 


{ and THE’ 
0 ee MOTT, M.D. 
President iy — Rpcuity of the Univ ersity of 
Just published, in 8vo. pp. 128, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

A General Classified Catalogue of Modern English 
re, being a Selection of the best Works in all Depart- 

Rents ; with the full titles, sizes, cates, prices, index, &c 

aden; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 

















RECORD of th PYRAMIDS 
By JOHN FoMy ND READE 
i uthor of ‘ Italy,” ‘ Catiline,’ Xe. 
Like all the author's productions, it breathes throughout a 
aplet, of genuine pailanthrope. Prometheus, abstracted from 
the iccal, is brought down to the level of humanity. ‘The drama 
is poetic ally grand, and politically just.” — Westminster Review. 
*In some important points of view this is the most perfectly 
executed poem Mr. Reade has yet published ; it rises into the 
higher atmosphere of the 9ld Greek drama.”’— Aflas 
Saunders & Otley, Pablishers, ( “onduit-street. 


_ sanunsen' ‘Ss NEW + aad 
w ready, post 8vo. cloth g 
REOLEANA: or, SOCIAL my ‘DOMESTIC 
SCENES and INCIDENTS in BARBADOS in DAYS of 


oo y J. W. ORDERSON, of Barbados. 

This work Saaneanen a stronger claim upon ourattention than 
mere interest of narrative; it supplies us with an insight into 
the domestic habits of this interesting colony, which has been 
called the Montpellier of the West Indies, written by a gentle- 
man who has been long a resident.’ * Metropolitan. 

“It is penned in a pointed and graphic style, delineating most 
truly the Creolean character. we strongly recommend it for 
general perusal.”’— Liverpool Mai 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Ireland, 
Eaiabereh, 


Now ready, in 3 vols. price 1. lls. 6d,, and te be had at all 
Circulating omste, 
E JURY ROOM. 
By GERALD GRIFFIN, Esq 
Author of * The Cotegans, * Gisippus,’ &c. 
“ And this we may aver, that they contain more beautiful de- 
~e tion, more knowledge of life, varticularly lrish—more skill 
iscriminating character, and in the fabulous department 
phn graceful fiction and high imagination than in a whole cir- 
culating library,” &c. &c.—Dublin M 
e 





Agents—for 
Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 





nilor. 
need only ook — are various, entertaining, and in- 
—. *—Literary Gaze 
Also, Hollandtide,. ‘Price 6s.; being the 5th Vol. 
of ae Standard Edition of the Works of the late Gerald Griffin, 
Already published, price 6s. 
he Collegians, Suil Dhuv, Card Drawing, and 
The Half Sir, price 6s.—The Rivals, and Tracy's Ambition, 
price 6s.—The Duke of Monmouth, price 6s., is nearly ready. 
Maxwell & Co. 30, Southampton-street. Strand. 
Now ready, the Second Edition of Gisippus, as 
played at Drury Lane Tieatre, price 2s. 6d. 


Wis now be had ofall Booksellers, 1 thick vol. price only 6s. 
HE PARIS ESTAFETTE; or PILFERINGS 
from the PARIS and DOVER POST BAG: consisting of 
select eatracts relating to passing events—political, statistical, 
and ecclesiastical statements—specimens of the glory mania and 
inveterate exasperation of the war party—national contrasts— 
impartial comparisons—critical remarks—churacteristic touches 
—fashionable sketches—personal traits—useful and practical 
jntoomation—salutery cnations—where Ne live and how to live— 
hints on dining—an occurrences 
during the last two hw 3, a faithful and amusing picture 
of the actual state of the country and its mercurial inhabitants, 
highly interesting to those who have or may sclourn among 
them. Embellished with Portraits and Wo 
ondon: G. Biggs (successor to Leigh we C 0. S42, Strand. 


tees LIEBIG’S NEW WORK. 
. t published, in 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
NIMAL CHEMISTRY ; or, the Applic: ition 
of Organic Chomsletre to the Elucidation of Physiology 
and Pathology. By JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., Professor of Che- 
mistry in the "Wowersty of Giessen. "Hilited from the MS. of 
the Author, by WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., Professor of Che- 
maT, mal 's 2 College, Aberdee 
Vhile we have given but a very imperfect sketch of this ori- 
ginal and profound work, we have endeavoured to convey to the 
reader some notion of the rich store of interesting matter which 
i contains. The chemist, a dnd im ths the medical man, 
d the agriculturist, will all find in this volume many new 
=. and many useful practical remarks. 
men of what modern organic chemistry is capable of doing for 
physiology, and we have no doubt, that from its appearance 
physiology = date a new era in her advauce.”— Quarterly 
Review, No. 
‘Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 


HE OLD RED SANDSTON VE ; $ 
Walks in an Old Field. 2nd edition, price 7s. 6d. 

** Look again to the clear and general view which this author 
takes of the greatest of Scottish deposits, and how well he con- 
veys to unpractised readers a true idea of its position, impor- 
tance, and divisions, and you wili agree with me that in Mr. 
Hugh’ Miller we have to hail the accession to geological writers 
of a man highly qualified to advance the science. Few persons, 
and too often feast of all those who are, if I may so speak, pro- 
fessed geologists, succeed in imparting to others, who have not 
studied the science, a cloas conception of their views. In this 
respect the character of Mr. Miller's work is admirable, for it 
portrays the means by which the author acquired his knowledge, 
and from its persuasive manner, is worth, to a beginner, a thou- 
sand didactic oentioes. *— Address to the Coclegtent, ag of Lon- 
don its President, Mr. Murchison, 18th oy a te 

Ediaburgh : Jobn Jobustone.” London: Kk, roombridge. 
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THE parociliat P8) PSALMISt ; or, a Selec- 
tion o aH 5 
ranged for Four Veloes ; together with Cheats priate Tunes, a: 
Responses. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN FREDERICK LLOYD, A.M. 
ont Al Lg Voice Part may be had separately, price A, 3 or 20s, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. S 
flovel lo, iDeanatrect, Soho. Manchester: neti py pan: 
i 1 e 
Westmnoreland-street. i a ee ee, Cee 
PUBLISHING FOR AUTHORS, 
Now ready, price 1s, 6d. in embossed cloth, (if sent by post 10d, 
more, pre-paid), 
HINTS AND. 


IRECTIONS FOR AUTHORS 
IN WRITING, PRINTING, and PUBLISHING 





Detailing every requisite aeons includin, 
AGolden Rule for Authors— Handwriting of Authors. Walter 
Scott’s—Southey’s—William Godwin'’s—Rules for Writing Manu- 
scripts —the Italian rule ern ap ge asso's method—Pope's 
practice—Benjamin Constant’s odd manner—Useful Hints 0 on 
Cc ert inting and Publishing I Particul jars—Remarks on 

Trade—Literary Journals—Advertising—Large sums inju- 
ihe “ously spent—Easy rules for calculating whet’ Manuscripts 
will make in Type—Specimens of Type—How to correct proofs 
explained and exemplified—Shelley's proofs—Lord Byron'’s— 
Walter Scott’s—Cautions to authors a out being a 
Binding — Engraving — k 
penses, &c. &c. 


Edward Bull, Publisher, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
London. 








post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 


GKeErchiis in ERRIS and TYRAWLEY. 


Also, by , rtd Author, 
1. Sketches in the North and South of Ireland. 


2nd edition, 6s. cloth. 
2. Tour in Connaught, comprising Sketches of 


Clonmacnoise, Joyce Country, and Achill. Small svo. with 
instrations, 7s. 64. cloth. 
“One of the most vlensiog | writers of the age.” 
ae fuss Tour in Connaught is one of the most ‘Telightl oak books 
of ae kind for bas the hi . — Dublin oe 
he author has the happy power of converting everythi 
he touches into gold.""— Derry Sentine . plead 
s a describer of natural scene ry, we like Mr. Otway's style 
veer much, but his powers are no less striking as a story-teller; 
and the le ‘gends and stories in this book [Sketches in Erris} 
would of themselves make a rich volume over which Crofton 
Croker would hang with delight.”— Scotch Reformers’ Gazetie. 
“ His sketches of Irish scenery are chasectoriatic and unrival- 
led. Among all the pencegreees of | of erie tural beauty, none 
has ever approached "—Fife Her 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. & Co, , Longman 
& Co. London, Sold by all Booksellers. ” 


ow ready, it all the Libraries, 
HE T E MPTER and THE TEMPTED. 
By the BARONESS Ley CALABRELLA. 
3 vols. post 8vo 
“This book has been written by one possessed of as much 
good breeding as good feeling. To describe incidents and re- 
cord conversations like a gentlewoman, is something io these 
days, when ta composition passes for ease, and slang for 
pleasantry.”. eum, June 
“it ny no work of “fiction of the present day. 
grand qualities of cimolicity naturalness, and truth, are emi- 
nently possessed b; se volumes. Like the works of De — 
it is impossible to ioe that any of the circumstances did not 
take place, or that any of the actors in these scenes are im: 
nary personages. None but a woman could have written this 
novel ; and one, too, who had seen much of the world, and keenly 
1 the of social life.”"—Literary Gazette, 
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Godfrey Malvern. Miller. With 2 Illus 
trations. by Phiz. And part i a Now eaten of PuRAL 
SKETCHES, by T. Miller, 
engravings. 


Published by Themer Miller, 9, Newgate-street ; and sold by 
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ILBERT’S COUNTY ATLAS of ENG- 
LAND and WA ALES, with Inches by 13 Descriptive, 
Commercial, and Historical, Size 15 inches to taco com- 
pleted in Twent “Six Parts, price 2s. - soured ‘art to 
contain Two single Maps, or a Double o: 

‘he Maps of this Atlas will be executed i in the same style of 
excellence as those of Gilbert's Modern Atlas, but of somewhat 
larger size than the Maps of that work, and, in addition to which, 

each Map will be beautifully etched, ‘showing the different ele- 
vations, and forming a complete Picture of each County. And, 
as the valuable Maps issued by Her Majesty's 's Board of Ordnance 
will be taken as the basis of the County Atlas (with the requisite 
Additions and Corrections to ‘the present time), it is presum 
the Work will be found the most comprehensive and most accu- 
rate in detail of any work of the kind hitherto submitted for 
public approval. An advantage Ye to these Maps will be, 
that the several Counties will be drawn to an uniform scale, 
one-fourth of the Lineal Dimensions of the Ordnance § + 
or four miles to the inch. This uniformity of Scale is an 
vantage possessed by no other Count Atlas—Scale having been 
hitherto disregarded ; so that Rutland, the smallest County, bas 
been drawn of equal size with York, the argest : pence. at first 

inaccurate idea is formed of the sizes of the Counties— 

an error wh hich will be prevented by the introduction of the 
uniform Scale in the present work. Each County will consist of 
one or two Maps, according to its proportionate size, Vorkee ire 
being the only exception. All the particular Maps = 
brought together, so as to form one general map of Englan ond 

Wales, on a F pay of publication hitherto unattempted. 

Parish figured on the Maps will have a Mark, to denote bether 
it be a Rectory, Vi icoraqe, Curacy, er Cha ) 

several departments will be drawn up with due regard to “utility 
and popular interest, the details being correct to the time o 
publication. 

Each County will be described under the followi 
Situation and Extent —Scenery—Rivers — Cai 7 are 
Geology — Agriculture — Manufactures — Hist ory — Principa’ 

‘owns—Seats; Mansions of the Nobility and Gentry_-Emine 
Natives—Population and General Statistics, from the latest hes 
turns, including the Census of 1841. 


heads :— 
ilw 


[otogeterebive, 
Rutland, ‘Nottingham, incoln. 

ks. bei fair specimen Mt the work, the character of 
ong Berks. mal L! eer throughout the whole publication, in 
every department. 


London; M. Alleis, 49, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 
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Just published, in 1 thick vol. Bvo. ‘of nearly 1000 pages, 21s. cloth, 
LEXICON of the GREEK LANGUAGE: 
containing a Greek-English Lexicon, combining the ad- 

vantages of an Alphabetical and Derivative Arrangement; and 

an English-Greek Lexicon, more copious than any that has ever 

appeared. By the Rev. Dr. GILES, late Fellow of C. C. C. Oxon. 

“A worthy companion to *Riddle’s Latin Lary ag! con- 

taining al vail bo information necessary to a student.""—A*heneum. 
don : oe Brown, Green & Longmans. 





published, 18mo. 5s. row 
GIMsoN's: “ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. 
the first Six Rooks. tozether with the XI. and XIL., care- 
fully corrected b MAYNARD, 

The above, wit the addition of the Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry ; and a ‘Treatise on the Construction of 
the Trigonometrical Canon. Also, a concise ae count of Loga- 

rithms, by the Rev. A. ROBERTSON, D.D. F.R.S., Oxford. 
Twenty-firth edition, revised by S. MAYNARD. 8vo. 9s. 

Simson’s Elements of Euclid, edited in the Sym- 
bolical Form. By R. BLAKELOCK, M. A., Fell. Cath. Hall, 
Camb. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson ; 
Rivingtons ; Hamilton & @: 3 Whittaker & Co. od - 
Co.; Simpkin & Co.; i Souter & Law; Smith, _blder & Co, 
Harvey «& c ‘o.; B. Fellowes; Houlston & Co Ww Saieurn ; 

. cey; E. P. Williams; he Templeman; a7 i. Van Voorst. 
Cambri ige: J. & J. Deighto 


e 2nd edition, square 12mo. 1s. bon 
HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATLEN G. and 
ENG.-LAT. DICTIONARY. By’ eth = = Beige n a A. 
The Lat.-Eng. 7s.; and Eng.-Lat. ! utely.— xe 
HE REV. J. E. RIDDLE s° "COMPLETE 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
In 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 31s. 6d. clot 
The Lat.-Eng, 21s. ; and Eng.- Lat. 10s. 6d. separately. 
“ The best of its kind in our language, and we rejoice to hear 


that in our principal schools it is fast superseding «]l others.— 
The Abridgment is a careful condensation of the original.” 
Athenaum, 
“An wd peer b e work.”"—Church of England Quarterly Reriew. 
London: Longm: an, Brown & Co.; and Joh n Murray. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF THE LATE 
BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLASES, GEOGRAPHY, &c 
Aris of MODERN GEOGRAPHY : * 98 
coloured Maps. from new plates. with INDEx. 28. 
TLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRA PHY: 22 
coloured Maps, with AccENTUATED INDEX. 128, 
( LENE RAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
j Roneer GEOGRAPHY: 45 coloured Maps and 2 
uDEX RS 
SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT GEO- 
KJ. GRAPHY. Kee edition, revised and improved by his Son. 
1 vol. 8vo. 9s. boa 
An Abridgment of the same, for the use of Be- 
ginners.2 
UTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
a BOOKS, intended as Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each, 
= “London: om Brown, Green, & Longmans. 





dition, price ls. 8¢. bound 
HE IN Tl ELLECT UAL CALCULATOR: a 
complete Course of Slate and Mental Arithmetic adopted 
in the principi al Educational Establishments. 
e autbors have done as much for arithmetic, as Napier did 
for the mathematics by the invention of logarithms.” 
“ This work will be used wherever the true principles of teach- 
ings are understood.""— New Monthly Mag. 
Equa! in value to its bulk in bank notes."’— Maidstone Gaz. 
a & Co., Simpkin & Marshall, and all Booksellers, by 
| STICKS ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY : containing all the Words and Phrases proper 
for Reading the Classic Authors in both L anguages; designed 
for the use of Grammar Schouls and Private Education: to 
which is added, a Latin-English Dictionary, accurately collated 
from the most approved Classic Authors. ‘To this edition has 
been annexed an Etymological Paradigm. By WM. CRAKELT, 
AM., a Vw? revised t coughots by the Rev. M. G. SAR- 
GEANT, BA., of Queen's College, Oxford 4 Hew Edition, with 
penne LF improvements, by JOHN CAREY, 
ndon: Longman, Brown & Co.; T. C sdeit t, M. Richard- 
son; J. G. F. & J. Kivington ; Hamilton x Co.; Whittaker & 
Co. ; Roki & Co.; Duncan & Malcolm ; Simpkin,  Masenall 
& Co.; Souter & Law; Smith, Elder & Co.; 7 Bohn; B. Fel- 
lowes; Harvey & Co.; "C zane & Co.; E. Hodgson ; A Houlston & 
Rs 


Stoneman; J. Wacey; Dolman; E. P. Williams. Yor 
jilson & Sons. Cirersoal G. & J. Robinson. 


n 8vo- price 5s. 6d. the e ith edition of 
PRACTICAL INTEODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSIT 
By THOMAS KER® HeVER. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of calee. and late Fellow of Trinity College, 





eneetan "3s ENTICK IMPROVED. 7 
are 12mo. 9s. bound, a New Edition of 





‘ambridg 
*,* This Work, which is nearly on Ollendorff’s plan, consists 

of a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttman’s, and easy Sentences 
to be translated into Greek, after given Examples, and wit 
— words. It is now used at all, or nearly all, the public 

Oo, 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 

lso, by the same Author, 

1. A Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence. 

and edition, in 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


. A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position. 4th edition, in Avo. 6s. 6d. 





> 12mo. price 3s. the 3rd odin: of 
ENRY'S "IRST LATIN BOOK. 

*«* The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
prince iples of imitation and frequent re;etition) is to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his 
Accidence, It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board 
of Education as an useful work for Middle or Commercial 


Schools. 
y THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 4A. 
Rector of Lyndon, ae late rel ow of Trinity College, 
‘am bri 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C chya ’ 
oie Nirah . Paste ‘8 — “and Waterloo-place; and 
Also, just pene Z ished, by the same Author. 
1. A Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 
“— i a Sequel to Henry's Latin Book. In 12mo. 4s. 
First Verse Book; being an easy Introduc- 


a. to b. Mechanism of th 
In i2mo. 25. m of the Latin Hexameter and Pentametet. 


EDUCATION. 


WORKS PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR & WALTON, 


28, Upper GowWER-STREET. 


COMPLETION OF THE DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
1 vol. 8vo. (1,100 pages, and nearly 500 Engravings on 
Wood,) price 36s. cloth lettered, 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 
ow 
theonnhoats but the articles which we have consulted appear to 
usadmirably done: they are terse in style, and pregnant. yet 
not cumbrously so, with accurate knowledge; the best and latest 
authorities are constantly cited....It was a work much wanted, 
will be invaluable to the young student, and, as a book of refer- 
ence (it is a single, handsome double- columned 8vo. ), will be 
most acceptable on the library-table of every scholar. 
Quarterly Review, June, 1842, 


Greek and Roman Classics. 
Cuaeap ano Correct Epitions. 
ERODOTUS, from the best edit. by Schweigh- 
geuser; to which is prefixed a Collation with the 
Text of Prof. Gaisford. 


Edited by GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M. 
Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


PLATOW—Apology of Socrates and Crito; with 
Notes from Stallbaum in English, and Sehleiermacher’s In- 
troductions. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITIIL. 12mo. 
cloth, 4s. Gd. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Edited by 
GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M. 2nd edition, with a short 
Summary, and an Index of Proper Names. 12mo. 5s. 


TACITUS—The 
Book of the Annals. 


Agricola, Germania, and First 
Notes in English from Ruperti, Pas- 
sow, and Walch; a View of the Life and Writings of 
Tacitus; and Botticher’s Remarks on his Style. Edited by 
Dr. WLLLIAM SMITH. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ACRED LYRICS; or, EXTRACTS from the 
\ PROPHETICAL and OTHER SCRIPTURES of the 
OLD TESTAMENT, adapted to Latin Versification in 
the principal Metres of Horace. 
By the Rev. F. HODGSON, B.D. 
Provost of Eton. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


MYTHOLOGY for VERSIFICATION ; or, a 
Brief SKETCH of the FABLES of the ANCIENTS, pre- 
pared to be rendered into Latin Verse. 
HODGSON, Provost of Eton. 

A Key to ditto, 7s. 


SACRED HISTORY. Conveyed in Sense for 
Latin Verse, intended chiefly for the Use of Schools. By 
the Rev. Dr. HODGSON, Provost of Eton. 3rd edition, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to ditto, 10s. 6d. 


NEW LATIN READING BOOK ; consisting 
of Short Sentences, Easy Narrations and Descriptions, 
selected from Cesar’s Gallic W ar, arranged in a systematic 
Progression ; with a Dictionary. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


CAESAR, for Beginners. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
LATIN EXERCISES for Beginners. By WM. 


SMITH. 2nd edition, corrected and much enlarged. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 


A NEW LATIN DELECTUS; being Sen- 
tences for Translation from Latin into E nglish, and English 
into Latin. Arranged in a systematic Progression. By 
ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph.D. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, arranged ina 
systematic Progression. By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER,. 
‘Translated and edited from the German by ALEXANDER 
ALLEN, Ph.D. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EXERCISES, 
for Teaching Greek from the Beginning by W riting. By 
ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph.D. l2mo. 4s. 6d. p 

“The pupil, on beginning Greek, needs no book besides this. 


ms has bere Grammar, Voc abulary, und Exercise Book.’ 
reface. 


The LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, includ- 
ing the Eton Syntax and Prosody in English, accompanied 
with Notes. Edited by a Graduate of the University of 
Oxford. 11th edition, i2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR; de- 
signed to exhibit in small compass the Elements of the 
Greek Language. Edited by a Graduate of the University 
of Oxford. 5th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* A CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS, includin 
LIST of EDUCATIONAL MODELS, may be had onatis on 


3rd edition, 12mo. 3s. bd. 





application to the Publishers. 


do not pretend to have examined this Dictionary | 





By the Rey. Dr. | 





= 
ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM THE 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Just published, in 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, a new edition, greatly 


[THE STUDENT'S MANUAL; bing 
Et 1 1 and Explanat Vv el 
derived from the Greek, By K, H. BLACK, C ary of Wont 
y the same Author, new edition, roy — el. cloth, 
A Sequel to the Above: being a Dictionary ¢ 
Words derived from the Latin; with amusing Illustrations, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


= ae 
BRASSE’S GREEK GRADUS-—REVISED THROUGHO?T, 
Just GREEK the 2nd edition, 8vo. (pp. 503), 15s, cloth, 
A & GRADUS; or, a Greek, Latin and 
oo ph. Lexicon: containing the Latin and 
English Interpretations of all Words which occur in the Greg 
Poets, with the mantit y of the Syllables verified by Authorities, 
By the late Dr. BRA With Synoeaie of Greek etre, by 
Dr. MAJOR. The sad. editions by the Rev. F.E.J.V Y, Ma, 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & she, 
= —" ie 
MR. MURRAY'S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY WORKS 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 








RS. MARKHAM'S 


HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND. ceva 


2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 


MRS. MARKHAM'’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Pith 
Edition. 2 vols, lzmo. 12s. 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT nab SCTENCE in EARNEST; 
or, Natural Philosophy illustrated by the ‘Toys = Sports of 
Youth. Fifth Edition, with Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Iv. 

CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. By a LADY, 

2 vols. l2mo. 13s. half-bound. 


Vv. 
LE = RS from ITALY toa YOUNGER SISTER. With 
SKETCHES of HIS’ a, LITERATURE, and ART, by 
CA’ T RENE TAYLOR Second Edition. 2 vols, l2mo, Ms, 


vi. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY 
LADY CALLCOTT. Fifth Edition. 
vil. 
the HISTORY of 
Thirteenth Edition. 


of ENGLAND. By 
18mo. 3s. half-bound, 


STORIES from 


ENGLAND, for 
CHILDREN, 


Ismo. 3s. half-bound, 


Vill. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for CHILDREN. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. half-bound. 
1X. 
GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. 
I3mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


Second Edition 


xX. 
The YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG 
PERSONs. By Mrs. LOUDON. lémo, 4s. 
xt. 
SENTENCES from the PROVERBS. In ENGLBH, 
FRENCH, GEKMAN, and ITALIAN. témo. 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
CLASSICAL WORKS 
FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE AND SCHOOL, 


I. 
ATTHLA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Fifth 


Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


M 


It. 
INDEX of QUOTATIONS to MATTHLE'S 
GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 8vo. 7s. 64. 


GREEK 


Itt. 
MATTHLE’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 
the Use of Schools. Seventh Edition, 12mo. 3s. bound. 
Iv. 
GRECE GRAMMATIC, = 
SC ee ARUM. _Fowrth Edijtio 
GRECZ GRAMM ATICE 
12mo. ls. 6d. bound. 
e latter work is intended for beginners, and consists of 
those parts of the former, — are printed in larger type. 


RU ga + UstM 
12moa 


RU DIMENT . m\INORA. 


LATIN. GRAMMATICE RUDIMENTA, or Latin 
Grammar. for Use of Schools. 

“This Grammar being based on that enjoined by the Royal 
Founder of so many Grammar Schools in England, and by many 
of his Successors, is called KING EDWARD Vith's Latia 
Grammar.” 


vi. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. Second Edition, 8vo. 14s. 


vil. 
BU TrmaNe IRREGU = _ EK VERBS. 8vo. 7s. 6. 


PEILE'S 


( HOE PUORZ a 'E SCHYLUS. With English 
Notes. 


Svo. 12s 


PEILE'’S 
Notes. 


AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS. With English 
2s. 


8vo. 12s 


x. 
Translated by Tcrxet and 


2 vols. 8v0. 26s. 


MULLER'S DORIANS. 
Ewis. Second Edition. 


Xt. 
MITCHELL'S PLAYS of ARISTOPITANES. With Eng 
lish Notes,svo. 1, ACHARNENSES—2. WASPS.—3. KNIGHTS 
—4. CLOUDS, les, each—5. FROGS, 155. 


x11 
Il — Soret LAR GRECI AN ANTIQUITIES. 
8vo. 5s. 


Feap. 


COLERIDGE'S GREEK ‘CLASSIC POETS.  Seeond 
Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
XIV. 
GREEK MY oy their Formations, Defects, and Irregu- 
larities By A. N. CARMICHAEL, Classical Master in the 
Edinburgh | Shae. ae 8s. 6d, bound. 


HOMERUS. By the Rev. "JOHN WILLIAMS, Reetot of 
the Edinburgh Academy. 8vo. éd. 
John Mazrey, Albemarte- street. 
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EOGRAPHICAL WORKS FOR THE USE 
G OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


1. 
OBERTS'S ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY; with nu- 
perous engravings and twelve maps. A new edition, corrected. 
limo. price 6s. 6d. bound. . 


OODBRIDGE'S ATLAS; exhibiting in con- 
nexion with the Outlines of Countries, the Prevailing 
Religions, Forms of Government, I ees of Civilization, the 
omparative Size of ‘Towns. Rivers. and Mountains, and the 
Climates and Productions of the Earth. In royal 4to. Price 8s. 
palf-hound. 3. 
ITOODBRIDGE’S RUDIMENTS 
of GEOGRAPHY; on a New Plan, Illustrative of the 
foregoing Atias, and designed to assist the memory by compari- 
and classification. kmbellished with numerons engravings, 
jlustrating manners, customs, and curiosities, Third edition, 
amo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 


4. 
- , * 

HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS.—British Geography 
Five Parts)—England and Wales—Scotland—Ireland—Colonies 
of Europe and America—Colonies, Asia, Africa, &c. General 
Geography—Use of the Globes (Two Parts)—Geology—Botany 
_Natural History. In each of these little treatises the elements 
of the various subjects are ee the simplest and clearest 

manger. I8mo. price 94. each. 


RITING AND ARITHMETIC. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


1. 
HOMSON’S FIRST BOOK of 
ARITHMETIC; or, Arithmetic Made Easy for Children. 
Containing above nine hundred examples in the fundamental 
rules, the rule of three. practice, a variety of miscellaneous 
questions, &c. ‘The 4th edit. enlarged and improved. Price ls. 6d. 
AKey to the Same. Price 1s. 


2. 
INNOCK’'S ARITHMETICAL TABLES 
of MONEY, WEIGILUS, and MEASURES; with questions 
for examination, notes, &c. A new edition, careiully revised, 





mo. Price 6d. 


, 3. 7 m 
INNOCK’S FIRST CYPHERING BOOK; | 
contaiving easy exercises in the first rules of arithmetic. 
40, Price Is. 
4. | 
INNOCK’S SECOND and THIRD 
CYPHERING BOOKS; calculated to qualify the student 
for the more advanced rules. ito. half-bound. Price 3s. each. 


KEY to the THREE CYPHERING 


JL. BOOKS; in which are given six answers to each sum. | 8 


mo, Price 3s. 6d. 


6. | 
YRES YOUNG LADY'S PRACTICAL 
JA ARITHMETIC; containing such rules only as are essen- 
tialto female education. Frice 2 


7. | 
waa KER'S IMPROVED EDITIONS 

of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS :—Arithmetic—Algebra 
(Parts I. and 11. )—Geometry—Astronomy, in which the elements 
of each are explained in simple language by way of question 
andanswer, I8mo. Price 9d. each, sewed. 





YXERCISE AND SPELLING 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


1. | 
INNOCK’S CHILD'S FIRST BOOK, 
or, An Easy Key to Reading: consisting of Monosyllables 
only, arranged in such a way as to give the correct Sounds of the 
Vowels in their various situations: thus laying the foundation 


for Spelling and Reading on unerring principles. Price 3d. 
2 


piyxoc K’°S MENTORIAN PRIMER, 
_or, Pinnock’s Second Book for Children at an Early Age; 
in which considerable pains have been taken to adapt it to their 
capacities. Price 6d. 


3. 
INNOCK’S CHILD'S FIRST MEANING 
BOOK, on a plan entirely new :—Containing—Ist, Words 
of One Syllable, the meanings of which are well Explained by 
ords of One Syllable also; und, 2nd, Words of One Syllable, 
phic are sufliciently explained by easy Words of ‘Iwo Syl- 
“ 


BOOKS. 


4. 

INNOCK’S FIRST SPELLING BOOK for 
_ CHILDREN; Containing a Selection of Spelling Lessons 
di wppropriate gradation; intended as an In- 
troductory As: ot to Duncan’s English Expositor. i8mo. 
Price Is, bound. 


INNOCK’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH | 
SPELLING BOOK. l2mo. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


6. 
INNOCK’S EXERCISES in FALSE 
SPELLING :—Containing a variety of Lessons, in Prose 
aud Verse, selected from the best authurs, to be corrected by 
Wepupil, lomo. Price 1s. 6d. 


EASLEY’S DICTATION EXERCISES, 
with suitable Orthographical Instructions. A vew edition, 
‘omected and enlurged. 18mo. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 


8. 
UNCAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; 
or, a New Explanatory Spelling Book. Containing an 
‘phahetical arrangement of the most useful, proper, and ap- 
Pupriate words in the English Language, divided into syllables, 


Moperly accented and eaplained. 17th edition, 12mo. price 
ls. fd. bound, 


9. 

\WHIITAKER'S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 

BRITISH BIOGRAPH ¥Y—CHRONOLOG Y—CLASSICAL BIO- 


GRAPHY ~ENGLISH GRAMMAR—ENGLISH LAW—LOGIC 
‘S—INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY—MUSIC— 

T j TURAL PHILOSOPHY — Na- 

E ECTIVE — PNEUMATICS — 
ETORIC—TRADE & COMMERCE—ZOOLOGY. 

at The principles of these various subjects are developed in 
a soundest and clearest manner by way of question and 
wer, and are rendered easy to the capabilities of the young. 


ime, Price 9d, each, sewed, 





This day is published, in demy 12mo. cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 
ATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS, illus- 
trated by short Histories and Anecdotes; and i ded 
to afford a Popular View of the Linnean System of Arrange- 
ment. For the Use of Schools. By the Rev. W. BINGLEY, 
A.M.., Fellow of the Linnean Society, and late of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Embellished with 41 Engravings, by Howitt. ard 
edition. 
London: Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 


OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH METHOD. 


In the press, 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
§ to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. Adapted tothe French. Written expressly for the 
English Student, by H. G. OLLENDORFF. Witha Key to the 
same. Uniform with the German Method, Parts I. and II. 8vo. 
16s. each. cloth. 
A Key to the German Method. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and Dulau & Co. Soho- 
square. ac 
CHEAP PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
. ote Square 12mo_ price ts. 6d. bound, 
ONES’S SHERIDAN’S GENERAL 
PRONOUNCING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the use of schools, &c. 
new stereotype edition, with many corrections and improve- 
ments. carefally revised and improved. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co.; J. M. Richardson; J. G. F. 
& J. Rivington; Newman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Allen & 
Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; Souter & Law; Houlston & Stoneman ; J. Jackson; and 
p A Wacey. in ac a as 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORIES ABRIDGED FOR SCHOOLS, 
NOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


A Abridged. with a Continuation to the Present Time. New 
edition, with Portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert. 12mo. 
price 3s. 6¢. bound. 











Liverpool : G.& J. Robinson. 


2. 
Goldsmith’s History of Greece. A new edition, 
12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 


3 

Goldsmith’s History of Rome, Abridged. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

London: Longman. Brown & Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richard- 
son; J. G. F. & J. Rivington; E. P. Williams; Sherwood & 
Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; Harvey & Darton; Houlston & Stoneman; Darton & 


y 
) Clark; E. Hodgson; W. Edwards ; J.Jackson ; and C, Dolman. 


Also, by the same Proprietors, 


Goldsmith's History of England, with a Continua- 
tion to the Death of George 1V. 3 vols. 8vo. price 27s. 
2 


Goldsmith's History of Rome. Complete in 1 vol. 
VO. Ys. 3. 
_ Goldsmith’s History of Greece, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
ESTORICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


5 
\ HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
_ of PINNOCK’S GOLDS MITH’S HISTORIES, in_12mo, 

embellished with numerous portraits. woodcuts, and coloured 
maps and plans, and edited on the explanatory and interroga- 
tive systems. copiously illustrated by notes. genealogical tables, 
and maps, and the latest elucidations of classical antiquarians. 

y W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D.. &e. r 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. The 31st edition, 
bringing down the history to the accession of our present gra- 
cious Sovereign Victoria. Price 6s. bound and lettered. ef 

HISTORY of ROME. The 20th edition, price 
5s. 6d. houn 


d. 
HISTORY of GREECE. The 15th edition, 


| price 5s. 6d. bound. 


»* Several hundred pounds have been expended in editing 
and embellishing these works, since they have become the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 


2. 
> . yr 

HE HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal 
European States. From original sources, Oriental and European, 
and comprising the latest elucidations of the Continental and 
English Antiquarians and Scholars. In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 

cloth. By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., &c. 

This work connects Ancient and Modern History, and forms, 
with the Histories of Greece and Rome, a complete course of 
Ancient History. and an introduction to those of England and 
the other Eurupean States. 


3 
N ABRIDGEMENT of the HISTORY of 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present 
Time, on the plan of Pinnock’s Histories. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bd. 


4. 
ISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, on 
the plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W. C. TAYLOR, 
L.L.D. 2nd edition, 12mo. price és. bound and lettered. 


5. 
ROFESSOR WILSON’S MANUAL of 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. In 12mo. 
price 4s. 6¢. bound and lettered, an‘ illustrated by three maps. 
*,.* This work differs from those in ordinary use, by the in- 
sertion of more detailed notices of the leading occurrences of 
Asiatic History, and particularly of the Llstory of India. 


6 
Tz: STREAM of HISTORY. 
Originally invented by Professor STRASS. With numerous 


additions, mounted on rollers. Price i. 1 


7. 
AMILTON’S EPITOME of UNIVERSAL 
CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY. and BIOGRAPHY. Form- 
ing a Companion to the * Stream of History." Price 3s. 6d. 


8 
INNOCK’S HISTORY of the BIBLE; con- 
taining the principal Events recorded in that Sacred Book. 

For the use of Young People. 12mo. price 3s. bound. 


9. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS.—Ancient History— 
Bible and Gospel—History of England—Scotland—Ireland— 
France—America (two parts)—Rome—Greece—The Jews—Mo- 
istory—Universal Historr— Ms thelesy 
History are 
18mo. 


dern History—Scripture 1 
—in which the important and leading facts of eac 
narrated so as to impress the minds of young persons, 
price 9d, each, sewed. 





TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &c. &c. 
Just reprinted, with Additions and Corrections, to be had Gratis 
of aft’ Boo sellers in the United Kingdom; or transmitted 
free, by post, to any address given by letter, 
CATALOGUE of above THREE HUN- 
DRED WORKS in all Branches of EDUCATION: wi 
a Selection of Books adapted for Birth-day Gifts, Holiday brat 
&c.—An extensive List of Elementary Greek and Latin School 
Books, including the whole of Mr. VALPyY's esteemed editions 
of the Greek and Latin Authors, and also of his Initiatory Clas- 
sical Works, purchased in 1837 by Messrs. Longman & Co., will 
be found in this Catalogue. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR STUDENTS OF GERMAN. 
12mo., 8s. boards, 
R. NOEHDEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


The Eighth Edition, corrected and revised by the Rev. 
C. H. F. BIALLOBLOTZKY, Ph.D. Master of German and 
Hebrew to the City of ndon Corporation School, &c. &c. 
Noehden’s German Exercises. 6th edit. 8s. bds. 
Key, by Schultz. 4th edition, 3s. 6d. boards. 


Rabenhorst’s German Dictionary. 5th edition, 
materially improved, by D. Boileau, 12s. bound. 

ondon: Longman, Brown & Co. ; T. Cadell; Baldwin & Co.; 
L. Booth; Dulau & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; 
Duncan & Malcolm ; Black & Co. ; J. Maynard; J. Wacey; and 
C, Dolman. _ 

EURIPIDES AND SOPHOCLES—UNIFORM EDITIONS. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 34s. cloth, 

a OPHOCLES, complete; from the Text of 
& Hermann, Brunck, &c. : with original Explanatory English 
Notes, &c. By Dr. BRASSE, Mr. BURGES, and Rev. F. VALPY. 
URIPIDES—Aleestis, Hecuba, Medea, Orestes, 

Phonisse ; Porson’s Text. Edited by Dr. MAJOR. 


Post 8vo. 24s. cloth. 








The Plays separately. 5s. each. 
London ; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


THE ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH, 
The and edition, carefully revised, 12mo. 4s. cloth, 
HE NEW ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, 
with the Marks of Accent, and the Quantity of the Penalt: 
containing the Eton Greek Grammar in English; the Syntax 
and Prosody as used at Eton; also, the Analogy between the 
Greek and Latin Languages ; Introductory Essays and Lessons ; 
with numerous Additions to the Text: the whole accompanie 
by Practical and Philosophical Notes. By C. MOODY, of Maz- 
es. Hall, Oxford; Editor of the Eton Latin Grammar in 
énglish. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND TRAVELLERS. 
URGES’S PATENT PANEIDOLON is now 
to be procured at 131, Sloane-street. By this exceedingly 
clever instrument any person. although unable to draw, may, 
without difficulty, accurately delineate figures, landscapes, or 
architecture, of the most complicated description. 
M ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
_ PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean _in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs nevercome loose in the 
mouth, price 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and ge: tyes of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and satisfactory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended Ly the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rassian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—CauTion. ‘lo he bad, Wholesale and Retail, 
ONLY at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 B, Oxford- 
street. nearly opposite Hunover-square. = 
PON G E.—METCALFE’S SMYRNA 
\) SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and natural 
state, whereby its valuable properties of absorption, vitality, 
and durability are reserved. Arrangements have been exten- 
sively made, in conjunction with several merchants, to insure 
the direct delivery of the importations into our hands; %y this 
means securing it from any destructive process and deception 
that may be used by the many intermediate bands it now has to 
pass through before reaching the consumer, and consequently 
effecting a great saving in the price, The luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna sponge can now be obtained. Caution in the address: 
—To be had only at Metcalfe’s sole Establishment, 130 B, Ox- 
ford-street, opposite Hanover-square. 


AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
vietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
Coos to invite the Nobility, Cler; Xy and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK ( ARVIG GS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery. Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
i Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Kepairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. * : 
No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


OSLEY’S METALLIC LA J 











Altar Screens, Pulpits, Readin 


sl 
LAW PENS.— 
These pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
Draftsmen an Oe Writing on Parchment. They far surpass 
the quill or any other pens for these purposes. ‘To Law Drafts- 
men and others, where rapid writin¢ is essential, they are inva~ 
luable. They are particularly adapted for writing on rough and 
uneven parchment, their great strength and durabiiity enabling 
them to write freely where all other pens fail. They have 
undergone a severe trial in some of the public offices, and have 
met with the most unqualified success and approbation.—To 
Gentlemen of the Legal Profession, as well as to Mercantile 
Men, these pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as they 
do ease in writing with economy and durability.—These, and 
likewise Mosley'’s other pens, to be had of all Stationers and 
respectable pen-dealers throughout the kingdom ; and wholesale 
ats, Hatton-garden, London.—Observe thatevery pen is stampe 


* Richard Mosley & Co. 
ATENT SPINE CORRECTORS.—SHEL- 
DRAKE, BIGG & Co. having been appointed sole Agents 
or the Manufacture of Dr. RINGDON'S. PATENT SPINE 
CORRECTORS, (Dr. Kingdon, of Westbrook e-house, Ryde. Isle 
of Wight, patentee,) beg to call the attention of the public to 
this invaluable invention. The Patent Spine Correctors pro- 
duce no uneasiness to the wearer; eer are most efficacious in 
affording the a support to the detec | pies: the — | 
ise being freely taken, and allow of perfect expansio 
She chest-— feldrake Bigg & Co., Anatomical Machinists, 29, 
Leicester-square, London, 








THE ATHENZ UM [Jury 16 


— 
13, Great Marlborough Street, July 15, 1842, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








A STEAM VOYAGE TO CONSTANTINOPLE 


By the RHINE and DANUBE, in 1840-41. 
By C. W. VANE, MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. &c. 


To which is annexed the AUTHOR’s CORRESPONDENCE with Prince MetTernicn, Lords Ponsonsy, PALMERSTON, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


« These volumes will contain the substance of various conversations the writer held at Vienna with Prince Metternich ; also many curious anecdotes of this and other illustrions 
chnracters with whom his Lordship associated; the Emperor of Austria, Prince Esterhazy, and the brilliant circle of the Austrian capital; the young Sultan of Turkey and his prig. 
cipal Ministers; the King of Greece and the chief Officers of his Government, &c. &c.” 


I 


MASSANIELLO: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


‘« Every one knows something of the career of Massaniello, who so suddenly raised himself from obscurity to supreme power ; and whatever they may know is of that 
character to induce a wish to learn more. The subject is an admirable one for the pen of the historical novelist, and the public will doubtless feel much curiosity to peruse this work, 
as we understand unusual pains and research have been taken in exploring the stores of Italian literature, in order to elicit the true history of the hero of the tale; and that the 
author has personally visited the localities which form the theatre of the chief features in the life of Massaniello.”"—Evening Paper. 


Il, 


TRAVELS IN KASHMERE, 


LADAK, ISKARDO, the Countries adjoining the MOUNTAIN COURSE of the INDUS, and the HIMALAYA, North of the Panjab, 
With OBSERVATIONS on the late and now passing EVENTS in AF FGHANISTAN. 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. F.G.S. &e. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a valuable Map and 22 Illustrations. 


“TI look with great anxiety for your map and book relating to Cashmere and Ghilgit, &c., by far the most interesting portion of your wanderings, and which will fill up a great 
blank."—Extract from a Letter to the Author by Sir Alexander Burnes, dated Cabul, Sept. 16, 1841. 


IV. 


THE CZARINA: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By MRS. HOFLAND. 


3 vols. (Just ready.) 
Vv. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1842; a Sequel to ‘CANADA IN 1841) 
By SIR RICHARD BONNYCASTLE, Knight. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with IMustrations. (Just ready.) 


THE MANCEUVRING MOTHER: A NOVEL. 


By the Authoress of ‘The History of a Flirt.’ 
and is about 


3 vols. 
“We were the first to call attention to the excellent truth and nature of the History of a Flirt. This new book will sustain the reputation of our authoress. There is great skigi ford. It stan 
in the conception of the Manceuvring Mother. The merits of this work will presently assure for it as healthy a popularity as belongs to its predecessor.”—Atheneum. and the surre 


tion of Brace 


and Wales,’ 
vil. to the Condu 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND, AND PRINCIPAL SEA-BATHING PLACES. =: 


the mili 
y DR. GRANVILLE. airy 
CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. comprising upwards of 1,100 close pages of letter-press, price 12s. each, either of which may be had separately. 


THE NORTHERN SPAS; THE MIDLAND and SOUTHERN SPAS; 


In 1 vol., with 27 InLusrrations, a Map, and Table of the Chemical Analyses of the | In 1 vol., with 24 ILLusrrations, and a Table of the Chemical Analyses of the 
various Springs. various Springs. 
“For the invalid or tourist in search of health, these volumes form perfect treasures.”—Sun. 


‘ vit. xX, 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


VOL. iV. (Ina few days.) = By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


1X. DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 

LIFE OF ADMIRAL KEPPEL. The FIFTH VOLUME. With —— price 10s. 6d. bound. (Just ready.) 
By the Hon. and Rev. THOMAS KEPPEL. . 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. THE LOTTERY OF LIFE: A Novet. 


‘**T ever looked on Lord Keppel,’ says Edmund Burke, ‘as one of the greatest and best B ‘i SSINGTON 

, . 2 the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. 

men of his age, and I loved and cultivated him accordingly. He w hi y ee ra i A se morou: se i yersatili 
and I believe I was in his to the very last beat.’” Bly: as much in my heart, ooo good sense, humorous observation, grace of mind, and versatility 


XII. 


MR. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1842, 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &e. 
AND CONTAINING 


A SUPPLEMENT WITH ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


. In One volume, comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 38%. bound. 
Mr. Burke's Peerage and Baronetage is the most plete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public."—Sun. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marl borough-street. 
‘ GF ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL ROOKSELLERS. 
London: James Homes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturda: 


at the ATHENEUM . Welli J ; and soldby 
rs and Newsvenders,—Agents ; for SCoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradlute, Edinburgh a pet IRELAND,  Giarnings Davia. saentumna ich 




















